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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 6, 1875. 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Beers UNIVERSITY—W«. F. Warren, LL.D., 

Present. For information cencerning any 

address the Basten, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. Z E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. §. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


CAELSTON COLLEGE, North Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HoOwaArpD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaN. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 
A LTURAL COL- 
M LEGE, W. S. Crark, i Amherst, Mass. 
RoeCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


SIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. BuRNs, Prest. 


S VARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macrit, Swarthmore, Penn. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
T For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, iL Pres’ t. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Muner, Pres’t. Address Prot. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. StrLLe, LL.D., Provost, or 


Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. | 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Josep Cummins, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,.— Law 
Columbia College. For circulars address 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


UNION UNIVERSITY— Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


DEEwW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 

Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 

Jand Cal. Year opens in August oses in 

Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H 


Crit ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Statey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Pe 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Gregan, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER FOLYTECHHIC INSTI 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


GcCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. CHanpier, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBaANxK;, Prin. 


WY ORCESTES FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR LADIES. 

The next term will commence on Tuesday, March 23, 1875. 
This old and popular institution is supplied with Teachers 
and Lecturers of marked ability in every department, and all 
of its appointments are faultless. y application for eir- 
culars and admission, as the vacancies will be few, should be 
to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, ax 

ass. 4t 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgy, Ph. D. 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Princi 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
+ “Sister Epitn, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


of 
T. W. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
pre over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
student vot both not for any college. First-class Musical 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLAKEs- 


Les, Principal. 10 
ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. HIUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
or information address Dr. J. V. LANSING, Albany, N.Y. Thorough tion given for any College, or Poly- 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


New York City. For circular lormati 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
E ins Feb. 6, 1875. Address 
EwTon, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDICAL DEP of Harvard 
or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOMCEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
J wh 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


IV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th st. 


technic School, or for West Point. B. Wat 


xins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcatr, Superintendent. 9 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable C 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address 
HAM, Principal. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental | 
care and instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucxtyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point scenery, and 

health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best a 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. * 53m 


Apply to 


MaRK- 


GPRINGFIELD COLI. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
U adelphia, For announcement pe Dr. 
- O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


ALE COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address | 
COLLEGE, — Medical Deparime 


Mass. For particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M. 


Complete in its equipments for ¢ 


EMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, 


Terms { Single copies, Ten Cents. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insuratice Company of New-York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 


its anniversary in 1875. 


Ihave carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same 


‘January Wth, 18%. 


No. ANN. Pay’Ts. No. | Ann. Pay'ts. 
In force, Jan. 1st, 1874,.........47 000 00 || In force, Jan. ist, 1875, .......49 653 00 
Issued and Restored,.......... 3 4,701 00 || Terminated, ..............+005- 48 00 

50 $26,701 00 | 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. 1st, 1874,....86,416 505,836 || In force, Jan. 1875, ... 90,914 ,928, 726 
90,172 $327 ,632,742 99,172 $327,682,742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance ACCOURt...+.. 157 38 paid Death Endowment Claims, $8,468,645 79 
st and Rents.......... VIGENGS ... 
“  Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
“ Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
eens «++ « 800,499 96 
Expenses and Taxes........... 690 
Balance to New Account.............69,157,411 31 
$82,220,310 68 $82,220,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent......,....$67,911,199 47 || Ry Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,916,056 39 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due ... rte 308 79 a United States and New-York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on 375 38 
* Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 “ Cashin Banks and Trust Compa- 
“ Undivided Surplus........... 4,040,442 11 at 2,425,882 34 
“ Interest accrued 1,085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
“ Premiums in trans’ r y 
for December...... 120,225 28 
* Balances due by Agents........ eee 12,502 34 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 


correct. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 


NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 


Freverick 8S. Winston, 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, 
R. H. McoCurpy, 
Wiu1aM Betts, 
Joun Wapsworth, 
Samvuew E. Sprouts, 
Samvuet M. Corne.t, 
Lucrus Roptnson, 

W. Brown, 
Ricuarp Patrick, 
Wuuam H. Pornam, 
Samvet D. Bascock, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


TRUSTEES. 
Tienry A. SMYTHE, 
E. Dopvez, 
Grorex 8. Coz, 
Wiu.iaM M. VERMILYE, 
Joun E, DevELin, 
Martin Bates, 

Wa. A. Haines, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
H. 
Henny E. Davies, 
Ricnarp A. McCunpy, 
Francis Skippy, 


WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 
Actuary 


O. H. PALMER, 
Solicitor. 


J. Convict, 
James C. Hoven, 
Hermon C. von Post, 
Gero. C. Ricnarpson, 
ALEXANDER H. Ricg, 
W. F. Bascock 

F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
Freperick H. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 
Oxtver HARRIMAN, 
Tuomas Dickson, 


Henry W. Surra. 


JOHN M. STUART, 
Secretary. 


Isaac M_D., G. 8. Winston, M.D., 
Medical Excuminers. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 34, 


General Agent, 


No. 18 Sears Building, BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—_-_-_— 


Greenleaf’s New Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical and Scien- 
tific---Meritorious and Economical. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ANY 
OTHER SERIES. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. or 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and 
endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
different parts of the country. With the improvements and 
additions recently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity 
and completeness, 

REASONS 
Briefly given, by the best Teachers, for their preference for 
Greenleaf’s Series. 

1. are common-sense text-books, uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises. 

2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of 

ing. 

3. They form a complete graded series for all classes of 
learners, at.d for schools of all grades 

4 Each book is complete in itself, and the series such that 
any degree of Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in 
the least possible time. 

§ .The books are all handsomely and durably made, and 
the cheapest. * 


Greenleaf’s New Elementary Algebra. 
From Nathaniel Hills, Principal of the High School, 
Lynn, Mass. 

During the nine years I have had c eof the High Schoo! 
in this city, GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA has been in ose as the regular text-book; and, 
I am happy to state, 1T HAS GIVEN GENERAL SATISFACTION. 
We are still using it, and have no desire to exchange it for any 


From Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., now Principal State 
Normal School, Connecticut 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 
books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It 
bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and 
concise statement of principles, and its weil chosen problems 
render this the most periect work of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore- 
ly pressed to adopt some other Algebra, we still continue to 
use GREENLEAP’S in the Normal School, and consid- 
er it the best.” s. 


From Prof. Charles 0. Thomson, now Principal In- 
stitute Technical Science, Worcester, Mass. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBKAS work well in my school. 
The NEW ELEMENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive 
and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER is if possible, better 
than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra 
would give these books a trial. 


Prof. Boyden, Principal of Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 

, says( July, inet We use GREENLEAF’S NEW 

ELEMENI ARY ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with 
it 


-  Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


From Prof. of es ~<a Wilbraham Academy. 


ass. 

“ GREENLEAP’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME- 

TIC gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arith- 

metic used 1m this school ; it is comprehensive enough for any 
class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. Boardman, now Principal Lewis Gram- 
_. mar School, Boston. 

J have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF 
ARITHMETICS. The improvements contained in GREEN 
LEAb’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, make it, 
in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES 


Is now used in the most important Schools in BOSTON, 
NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, 8T. 
LOUIS, and many other cities; and has recently in 
troduced into upwards of 6,800 Schools in the Eastern 
and Middle states, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 

GREENLEAPF’S is the standard in upwards of 1,000 
Cities and Towns in the New England States alone, 


Parker's Progressive Exercises 
in 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
AMES H. HAMILTon. Compete Course in one 
k. 12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt 
of go cents. 
This popular text-book is now widely used in 
Grammar, High Schools, and Academies. 


WH The correspondence of School Directors and 
Teachers respectfully solicited by 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
OR Boston, 


ORLANDO LEACH, General Agent, 
Office 142 and 144 Grand St., New York City. 


Testimony from High Authority. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, Feb. 20, 1874. 
Gentlemen : 

The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion 
of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so 
Jar as the Library of Congress is concerned, 
Webster has never been followed in orthog- 
raphy in printing its catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents, On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster intro- 
duced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of 
all great English writers. 

Very respectfully, 
A. SPOFFORD, 


Librarian of Congress. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, Boslo 


For sale by Booksellers generally. 10 
J. H. BUTLER & 00, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Educational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 


The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 


The New American Etymology. 
Haldeman’'s English A fixes. 
The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 
Bingham's Latin and English Series. 
Smith's English Grammar. 
Oxford's Funior Speaker. 
Oxford's Senior Speaker. 
(In Preparation.) 
Oxford's Book of Dialogues. 
Coppee’s Elements of Logic. 
Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 


A New Wall Map of- Connecticut. 
53%68 inches. On Rollers. Net, $5.00 


Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 
terms for introduction. Correspondence, and visits of Teach- 
ers and others interested in school literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 
J. H. BUTLER & Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
&™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Trave Marx, joseph 


Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Young Folks’ 


History of the United States 


By Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
Designed for the Use of Schools. 


Square 16mo. 3280 pp. With over 100 Llustra- 
tions. Price, $1. 


The theory of the book can be briefly sta- 
ted: it is, that American history is in itself 
one of the most attractive of all subjects, and 
can be made interesting to old and young 
by being presented in a simple, clear, and 
graphic way. In this book only such names 
and dates are introduced as are necessary to 
secure a clear and definite thread of connect- 
ed incident in the mind of the reader ; and 
the space thus saved is devoted to illustrative 
traits and incidents, and the details of daily 
living. By this means it is believed that 
much more can be conveyed, even of the phi- 
losophy of history, than where this is over- 
laid and hidden by a mass of mere statistics. 


What the Press Says. 


‘* After reading this book, and comparing it with the 
school Histories to whose perusal American youth have 
been heretofore condemned, we can no longer wonder that 
Americans have been reproached with an ignorance of his- 
tory. For the first time a man of genius has undertaken to 
tell the story of our country’s growth—not a professional 
book-maker, thinking only of his copyright, but a man of 
culture, who knows not only history, but human nature, too? 
knows what is the pleasant side of learning, and how to hold 
it up to eager gazers We trust that this admirable History 
—admirable not only as a literary composition, but as a 
pleasant and safe guide for the young to a knowledge of our 
national career—will open the eyes of educationists and the 
public to the fact that the preparation of text-books for the 
instruction of the young is too weighty and solemn a task to 
be intrusted to mere compilers, who put neither heart nor 
brains into their work.’’— Zhe Literary World. 

** Compact, clear, and accurate. . . This unpretending 
little book is the best general history of the United States we 
have seen.’”’— Nation. 

“The book is so written that every child old. enough to 
read History at all will understand and like it, and persons of 
the fullest information and purest taste wil admire it.”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Tt is marvelous to note how hevety Mr. Higginson, in 
pare a an amazing compactness by his condensation, has 
avoided alike superficiality and dullness.’’— Boston Trans. 
‘The style is admirable ; the facts are related in precise, 
perspicuous language: it sets an example to its young read- 
ers which such often fail to do.”—/. ¥. é ve. Post. 
“Mr. Higginson was well qualified to write such a work; 
he has long been occupied with studies in American history, 
and he is a genial, painstaking, accurate, and picturesque 
writer, with a high conception of the work he had to do.”’— 
Springfield Republican. 


A copy of this Book will be sent to any Teacher 
for examination (post-paid) on receipt of $1.00. 


Mae Liberal terms given for introduction into 
Schools. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
9 BOSTON. 


New Books. 
First Lessons in Physiology. 


By C. L. Hotze. 192 pp. $1.00. 
Over 40 Engravings. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. 
By same. 175 pp. $1.00. Price 
for introduction, 60 cents each. 
The only elementary works of the kind written specially 
for the upper grades of our Common Schools. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
10 St. Louis, Mo. - 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


A Book for ] Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


vy W. D. GOODRICH, 

The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should be 
in the of all who are interested in ducagion. 
Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 
, Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachets, $1.00. Address Cot 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. _ Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, many of 
which are entirely new. By James D, Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 
desired for examination with a view to introductien, 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
james D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00, 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC, 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Dantgt W. M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to’be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books, By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English pape ay shy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Teely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics arid Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to tatpoduetion. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared fer the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from ‘* First Steps in Music.’’?) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on rcceipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER, Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. KR. Catucart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to iptroduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Wittiam Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 pages. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction, 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Fickuin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on. receipt of $1.00, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, e Price 25 cents. 


Second Reader, 124 pages 40 
Third Reader, 160 pages we > 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, “ 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, $1.20 


§GF~ A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. Special circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


I. The Shorter Course, $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, ° é 
Common School Series, ‘ 
IV. Exercise Scries, 1.80 
V. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, a 1 80 
VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. ; 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


tar> THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable education 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists wit 
out charge on ayplication. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, Gereral Agent tor the New 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


Lese Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


England States, care of Knight Adams & Co. 32 Cor- 
hilly Boston. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. — The next 
annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Providence, R. I., July 7th, 8th, and gth, 
1875. The local committee of arrangements will spare 
no pains to secure good accomimodations, and make 
the meeting profitable and pleasant. 


THE death of Robert S. Davis, of Boston, removes 
from business circles one of the oldest, most reliable, 
and successful of the book publishers of New England. 
He has been connected with the book trade for over 
' forty years, and is well known as the publisher for a 
generation of Greenleaf’s Mathematical works. His 
life fully merits the strong .testimonials of respect and 
esteem which the press and his business associates so 
universally have accorded to him. 


Tue General Assembly of Rhode Island has under 
consideration a bill to establish and aid free libraries in 
the several towns of that State. 


Mr. Atpro E. Cuast, of the Portland High School, 
and the recent editor of the Maine ¥ournal of Education, 
accepts the State Editorship of the New ENGLAND for 
Maine, in place of Hon. Warren Johnson, who assumed 
the position temporarily. We have excused Mr. John- 
son only on the ground of his arduous State labors, to 
which he is devoting all of his time and strength; and 
we shall welcome Mr. Chase, whose ability and expe- 
Pi, in school affairs abundantly qualify him for the 
place. 


MatnE.—The following exhibits the school-work of 
the legislature, just adjourned : 


5 ScHooL LEGISLATION.—Acts have been passed authorizing the 
cities of Portland and Bangor to choose school committees of seven ; 
in the former the same are to be elected as are aldermen, with the 
mayor chairman ex officio, who are to choose a superintendent, and 
in the latter the committee are to be elected by the city council ; 
an act authorizing towns by vote in town meetings to distribute 20 
per cent. of school moneys to small districts, instead of 10 per 
cent. The free high-school law has been amended so that towns 
having free high schools, which desire to do so, can draw their 
State money twice a year. An act was also passed providing for 
the appraisal of district property by towns which have abolished the 
district system. An act has also been passed requiring parents 
and guardians to send children, between 9 and 15 years of age, to 
Some school twelve weeks in a year, under certain conditions, but 
no penalty is attached for neglect. Teachers’ institutes have been 
abolished. Three important bills. respecting the distribution of 
school money and returns were referred to the next legislature. 


Milton as an Educator. 


BY REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, BOSTON. 


[Read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Dec. 29, 1874.] 


The subject of which I wish to speak to you be- 


longs to the History of Education. That is a region 


into which any student may enter without being 
an intruder—and I begin by saying how desirable it 
seems to me that those who are training themselves, or 
who are being trained for teachers should study, as it is 
not usual for them to study now, the history of education. 
No man to-day can practice any of the higher arts to 
the best effect unless he knows the history of that art. 
Our life becomes extemporised and fragmentary unless 
each man taking up his work in the world, not merely 
attaches his work to the work of those who went before 
him and begins where they left off, but also knows 
something of the way in which his art came to reach 
the point at which he finds it, and so is able to make 
the labor which he adds, a part of one consistent and 
intelligible progress. We want to know the blunders 
men have made that we may not make them over again ; 
we want to know the grounds of the partial successes 
which they have achieved that we may help to carry for- 
ward their successes towards their full result. Let me 
remind you what are some of the values that belong to 
the study of the history of education, First, there is 
the great general value of experience. To know what 
other men have done in the department where you have 
been set to work will make it unnecessary that you 
should go over again what they have already done. 
The student of the history of education finds, to his 
great surprise, that many of the educational ideas of 
his own time, which seem to him all fresh and new, 
were found out long ago, were used awhile and then 
were lost again, only to be rediscovered at this later 
day. A wiser study of educational history would have 
made this rediscovery unnecessary, and so saved time 
and strength. If every generation has to begin and 
prove over again that two times two is four, what gen- 
eration will ever get beyond the proof that ten times 
ten is too? And then again, to know how different 
studies came to be introduced would often throw great 
light upon the values of those studies. There can be 
no doubt that many studies have been introduced legiti- 
mately, for reasons which were very strong, but which were 
temporary, and then have remained like ghosts haunt- 
ing our schools long after their living necessity had died 
away. Itis always hard to get any study out of our 
schools when it is once in. Each teacher learn- 
ing it as a boy, is naturally ready to teach it as a man. 
As John Locke says, “It is no wonder if those who 
make the fashion suit it to what they have, and not to 
what their pupils want.” Here surely is the key toa 
great deal of the conservatism and traditionalism of our 
teaching, and the surest way to break it down, and to 
get rid of it, would be such a wise study of the history 
of education, by those who are to teach, as should show 
them how the studies which they find in school came 
there, and so help them to judge whether those studies 
are to be dropped as temporary necessities which have 
been outgrown, or to be kept foreyer because they are 
forever useful. 

Think, if you will, what light the history of educa- 
tion would throw upon the violently debated question 
of the value of methods of classical training. Was 
ever question so stupidly discussed as that has been? 
It has been debated as if it had no history,, But every- 


body who thinks about it, sees at once that the strong 


hold which our methods of teaching the Latin and 
Greek languages has upon our schools, comes in large 
part from the length of time for which they have held 
their ground. They come to us from mediaval times. 
But when we go back to see what first gave them their 
prominence we find, to quote the words of one of the 
noblest of educational historians, that “in the middle 
ages Latin was made the ground-work of education not 
for the beauty of its classical literature, nor because the 
study of a dead language was the best mental gymnas- 
tic or the onl? means of acquiring a masterly freedom 
in the use of living tongues, but because it was the lan- 
guage of educated men throughout Western Europe, 
employed for public business, literature, philosophy, and 
science, above all in God’s providence essential to 
the unity and therefore enforced by the authority of the 
western church.”" In other words, we are perpetuating 
a certain method of culture which was established for 
reasons which have long ago ceased to exist. The clear 
recognition of the change would not banish the classical 
language from our course of study, but it would liberate 
us in the methods of teaching them. It would set us 
free to teach them as if they are to be kept a part of 
the learning of mankind, they must come to be taught, 
not in the minute niceties of their grammar, but as the 
keys to rich literatures which the world cannot afford to 


lose. 
But I only instance this as one chance illustration of 


the value of the history of edugggi I come now to 
what I want to make my subj r this lecture. .I 
want to open with you one page of that history and see 
something of what is written there ; I want to speak of 
the education, and especially of one great educator, of 
two centuries ago, and see if we can learn anything 
from him. I turn to that period with special instinct, 
not merely because it is the one which has most attracted 
my own study, but because it is one that so profoundly 
merits the study of us all. The Seventeenth century is 
really the first thoroughly modern century of English 
life. The Seventeenth-century Englishman is the earli- 
est English being whom we of the Nineteenth century 
can easily and perfectly understand. It is not so in the 
century before. The men and women of the Tudor 
times are different and distant from us. They are as 
little modern in their character as in their dress and 
houses. But with the opening of the Seventeenth 
century, almost suddenly, almost taking us by sur- 
prise, we come on men whom we can comprehend— 
whose whole look is familiar to usx—who does not feel 
the difference between Cardinal Wolsey and Cromwell 
in this regard. One is all mediaeval and the other is all 
modern. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Laud, Falkland,—all 
the men of the civil wars, whether they were Royalists 
or Puritans, have this new intelligibleness. We have 
evidently crossed the line and are in our own land. 
They are hardly farther from us, in some respects they 
are not so far from us of New England as the men 
of the last century, the men of our own Revolution, 
If history were taught among us as it ought to be, I 
think you will agree with me that there is no period of 
all the history of the world that ought to be taught to 
our New England youth more fully than that which is 
most like our own, and most intelligible to us, and the 
richest in seeds of fruits which we behold to-day, the 
Seventeenth century in England. 

Now in the midst of this great century there stands 
forth in England one picturesque and typical man. The 
strongest ages do thus incorporate their life in some 
one strong representative, and hold him up before the 


world to tell their story. And the most typical man of 
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English Seventeenth-century life was John Milton. I 
am drawn to him because of his connection with the 
history of education, which I shall speak of by-and- 
by. But before I can speak of that, I must remind 
you of how in general Milton embodied in his life all 
those characteristics which make the Seventeenth cen- 
tury strong and positive in history as we look back upon 
it. Not even Cromwell so largely embodied all its 
qualities. “He was,” as Professor Seely strongly says, 
“the most cultivated man of his time, perhaps, we might 
say the most cultivated man that ever lived in England,” 
but his culture was all of that best sort which humanizes 
instead of unhumanizing its subject, and makes him 
more and not less a representative and specimen of the 
time in which he lives. Milton was born in 1608, on 
the 9th of December, at a quarter past 6 in the morn- 
ing, at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, in London, 
where his father was a prosperous scrivener. That 
father had been disinherited by Ais father because he 
had become a Protestant and a Bible had Seen found in 
his chamber ; already there was protest and reform in 
the blood. He entered at Christ College at Cambridge 


-when he was 15 years old, and left before his course 


was finished in some sort of mysterious disgrace. One 
of the endless discussions of his biographers is whether 
he was flogged in college. Dr. Johnson, who does not 
like Milton, declares he was, but it seems doubtful—still 
he might have been, for flogging in the colleges was not 
yet obsolete, and there was that soul in the audacious 
Schoolboy which always brings the schoolboy’s body into 
peril. But he left college, and in a few years went 
abroad upon that European journey which is almost a 
prominent event in English litérary history. Before he 
went, he had already written Comus and Lycidas, the 
Allegro and Penseroso. Upon the Continent he saw 
great men, and they made much of him. In Paris he 
saw Grotius ; in Florence, the imprisoned Gallileo ; in 
Rome, the Cardinal Barberini. He made friendships 
that lasted all his life, and he filled his mind full of 
knowledge. But just as he was planning to ‘go on to 
Sicily and Greece, the news of the civil war at home 
came to him, and, Englishman that he was, he hurried 
home. Just with the same spirit with which so many 
of our young men, who seemed lost in the fascination of 
foreign study, turned at the earliest drum-beat of our 
war and hurried home, that the war might not fight itself 
through without them ; so Milton turned and left be- 
loved Italy behind him and hurried home to give the 
Parliament and the Commonwealth the help of his pen, 
and, if they needed that, of his sword too. Here he 
became at once the champion of the popular cause. 
He laid poetry aside, and for the next twenty years the 
press teemed with his pamphlets. He wrote against 
the bishops, against royalty, against the church. He 
plead for the freedom of printing, for the right of rebel- 
lion, and, having his own home-reasons for turning his 
thoughts that way, for the liberty of divorce. After a 
while he was Cromwell’s Latin secretary, and gave the 
great Protector his best praises and best help. So things 
went on, with Milton’s heart and pen always in the very 
thick of them, until Oliver died, and then the melancholy 
Restoration came. The great champion of liberty be- 
came silent and escaped the penalties of all the past 
years, nobody has ever been able to make out just how. 
He was blind now, and getting old. But Paradise Lost 
was yet to be written before he could have liberty to 
die. It was written in silence, and the world hardly took 
more note when it was published that it does when the 
sun rises. Then came the Paradise Regained, and then 
the Samson Agonistes, the last great outcry of his pas- 
sionate heart, and then at last on Sunday, the 8th of 
November, 1674, he died in peace and was buried in 
the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplesgate, where probably 
his bones are lying still. 

‘ He was the most typical Englishman of the most typ- 
ical and strongest English time. And this might inter- 
est any one who had red English blood running in his 
veins, but he especially belongs to us—he has his place 


here among those who are interested in education, be- 
cause this typical Englishman was a schoolmaster, and 
one of the most thoughtful and suggestive reasoners on 
education that the English race ever produced. He is 
near enough to us to let us understand him, but he is 
far away from us to let us look at him with something 
of romantic feeling, as we think of the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen sitting with a dozen boys about him, not merely 
teaching them, but reasoning about their teaching, look- 
ing over their heads and seeing the distant visions of 
the perfect education of the future, as true a poet when 
he sat in the teacher’s chair as when before his organ 
he chanted lofty hymns and told the story of eternities. 
It came about in this way. Milton returning from Italy, 
when the civil war broke out, found in his father’s house 
two children of his widowed sister, Mrs. Philips, Edward 
and John, and he began to teach.them. Soon other 
boys, sons of his friends, came in, and his last biogra- 
pher, Mr. Massen, who has left little for any one coming 
after him to learn of Milton, has gathered up, in all, 
traces of twenty or thirty youths who at one time or 
other were the great master’s pupils. The school was 
always in the teacher’s house, first in Aldersgate street, 
where it was what his pupil Philips describes as “a gar- 
den house at the end of an entry”—a quiet spot no 
doubt, with a little plot of ground, up a-sleepy court, in 
what is now the very heart of “streaming London’s 
central road ;” and then afterwards in a house in what 
was called Barbican, where, when he was once settled, 
his pupil writes, “The house looked like a house of the 
muses, though the access of scholars was not great.” 
It certainly seems not very inspiring. Philips tries hard 
to show that his uncle never was a common teacher. 
“ Possibly his proceeding thus far in the education of 
youth,” he says, “may have been the occasion of some of 
his adversaries calling him pedagogue and schoolmaster, 
when, as it is well known, he never set up for a public 
school to teach all the young fry of a parish, but only 
was willing to impart his learning and knowledge to re- 
lations and to the sons of some gentlemen that were 
his intimate friends.” And Dr. Johnson, churchman 
and Loyalist, who never liked the great Independent 
and Rebel says of his school, that “ From this wonder- 
working academy I do not know that there ever proceeded 
any man very eminent for knowledge.” But still the fact 
remains, that Milton had his school and really taught it, 
that he wrote a Latin accidence, that he planned from 
time to time a scheme of a great school, that the strong 
hand that wrote the Samson flogged his pupils till they 
roared, and the genius that conceived the Paradise 
Lost knew nothing unworthy or incongruous in the 
schoolroom drudgery. 

Just think of being Milton’s scholar! Every art slips 
down into technicalities and loses its first inspiring prin- 
ciples. It cannot keep the grandeur of ideas. What 
technical skill the great teacher of Aldersgate street 
may have had, what discipline he kept, how he managed 
his markings and rankings we cannot know ; but at least 
we are sure that in that dingy room, with the dingy Lon- 
don roses blooming outside the window, the ideas of 
teaching, the ends of scholarship, the principles of edu- 
cation never were forgotten or Jost out of sight. 

No doubt we should see and feel this for ourselves if 
it were possible for us to open the old schoolroom door 
and go in and sit down among the scholars where the 
great master, waxing dimmer of sight and getting on 
towards stony blindness every day, should not discover 
us. But this we cannot do, and so we are glad that we 
can turn away from the mere mention of Milton’s actual 
school-teaching which is so unsatisfying, and find that 
he has written down for us what he thought and be- 
lieved about school-teaching in his famous tract on £d- 
ucation. There was in Milton’s time in London a well- 
known gentleman by the name of Samuel Hartlib. He 
was the son of a Polish merchant, who had married an 
English lady and settled himself in England. He seems 
to have had a fresh, bright, kindly mind. Everybody 


knew him ; he interested himself in everything that was 


live and good. He talked with everybody who had any- 
thing to say. Every great city has such men—we know 
such men inours. This gentleman had often talked with 
the great schoolmaster about education, and was very 
much interested in what Milton said ; and he had begged 
Milton often, as they sat together talking, to write down 
what he was saying, so that it might not be lost. The 
busy Milton at last complied, and the result is that we 
have a dozen pages of his stately prose in which he pic- 
tures his ideal of school-teaching, and gives us, it is safe to 
say, a prospectus of philosophic education within which 
almost all the progress of our modern schools has been 
included, and which it is very far yet from outgrowing. 
Surely it will be interesting to look at his ideas in the 
light of modern developments. I know how often practical 
teachers are impatient of new theories. They do not 
love to listen to a mere philosopher, who sits 1n his study 
and tells them what a school ought to be. But remem- 
ber, Milton’s ideas were not wholly theories. He had 
seen some practice. And remember, too, that if the 
teacher’s art be in any high sense an art at all, it must 
have a philosophy behind it. If we would not allow it 
to sink into a mere set of rules, and depend for its suc- 
cess on certain mere tricks or knacks, it must forever re- 
fresh itself out of the fountain of first principles and 
inspire itself with the contemplation of even unattain- 


able ideals. 
LTo be concluded next week.] 


Excess of Brain Development in the Young. 


BY F. C. CLARK, M.D. 


The subject of School Hygiene has, of late, been re- 
ceiving the attention it has so long demanded, and, very 
properly, at the hands of the medical faculty. At the 
last meeting of the Rhode Island medical society, held 
in Providence in December, the committee, previously 
appointed to make a report in regard to the health of 
our public schools, and the advantages of the present 
system of education, reported fully upon the subject. 
Dr. Newell, chairman of the committee, in connection 
with the report, drew up the following resolutions, which — 
were unanimously adopted and are to be made the spe- 
cial subject for discussion -at the next meeting of the 
society in March: 


WHEREAS, Although the present school system has een 
brought to a high degree of completeness in intellectual culture, 
and te an exalted i of which its friends and the community 
may well be proud; yet, entertaining for its welfare a profound in- 
terest, and viewing it as we do from a physical standpoint, and be- 
lieving that in the haste for intellectual culture the physical is too 
much neglected; that the nervous system is developed to the omis- 
sion of other portions of the body, thus giving rise to a long train 
of ills and producing an unsymmetrical and distorted organization 
in the young, entirely unfitted for the stern duties of life; therefore 

Resolved, First—That physical culture is of primary importance 
in our public schools, ona that gymnastic exercise should be made 
a part of our school system. 

Second—That the “ Kindergarten system” should be engrafted 
upon our public school system. 

le Sia the school buildings should not exceed two stories 
in height. ; 

Fourth—That three hundred cubic feet of space and twenty-five 
square feet of floor space should be the minimum for each child in 
a school-room in connection with good ventilation. 

Fifth—That proper warmth and pure air are of the first import- 
ance, and should be considered before ornamentation. F 

Sixth—That scholars should not maintain the same position 
more than half an hour at a time. 

Seventh— That two short sessions daily, are better than one 


one. 
ighth—That no child should be admitted in our public schools 
as now conducted, under seven years of age. 

Ninth—That under twelve years of age, three hour's a day, and 
for twelve and over, four-hours a day is sufficiently long confine- 
ment to mental culture. 

Lon nga study out of school should not usually be per- 
mitted. ‘ 

Eleventh—That all incentives to emulation should be used cau- 
tiously, especially with girls. 

Twelfth—That the “ Half-Time System” should be introduced 
into our public schools. 


Copies of these resolutions have been very widely cir- 
culated in newspapers and otherwise, and they seem 
also to deserve a place in an educational journal. Be- 
sides, they so well express the defécts of the modern 
system of education, and the desirable changes to be 
made that comment upon them seems hardly necessary. 

But yet, one or two cénsiderations in regard to. this 
overcrowding of the young and growing mind it 's 
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hoped may not appear out of place here. Indeed, 
any advantages of the present system of educa- 
tion should be duly considered and rightly estimated. 
Treasure enough, certainly, has been spent already upon 
the common schools, and unless the returns in some 
form to the State, balance the expenditure, the outlay is 
a dead loss. 

And first, let the present system of educating be con- 
sidered from a physiological point of view. It is a 
never-varying law of Nature that one faculty alone can 
be developed only at the expense of another ; the mind 
at the expense of the physical organization ; and the 
contrary. 

Generally speaking, life may be divided into three 
periods: the first of youth ; the second of maturity, or 
where the system undergoes changes without loss of tis- 
sue ; that is—a maintainance of tissue metamorphosis ; 
and lastly, the decline of life, or the period of decay. 
The first may be characterized as a period of develop- 
ment ; the second of activity ; and the last of relaxa- 
tion. Each of these periods may again be sub-divided 
into three others, of which sleep constitutes a third of life ; 
labor another, and rest another. Nature makes these 
Jaws unalterable, and any attempt to disobey them is to 
force nature beyond its regular course; and thus to 
overturn the existing state of affairs, which implies a 
gradual, if not a rapid, extinction of the race. 

Hot-house plants thrive in direct ratio of the artificial 
relations and conditions to the natural. Any attempt to 
disturb these relations at once becomes detrimental to 
the growth of the plant. 

Many anthropologists tell us that the attempts at Eu- 
ropean colonization are every day proving to be fail- 
ures. The average number of children born to a par- 
ent is now only three, whereas the average number 
formerly was from eight to ten. Unless the American 
stock be maintained by constant renewals from the Ev- 
ropean, none of the former productiveness can be at- 
tained. Emigrants, so soon as they become established 
in this country, fall into the ways of the American 
Anglo-Saxon. We soon note in them the same 
defects which are so apparent in those of Puritanic de- 
scent. Therefore, unless a stronger physical organiza- 
tion be given to the coming race, the colonization of 
America will as signally fail as it has done in Australia 
and in other European colonies. 

The growing child, therefore, must have exercise. 
The child is now in the period of growth, where the 
mind develops gradually and in proportion to the body. 
The brain which determines the phenomena of mind 
must be nourished as much as the rest of the animal 
economy. A child of tender years, especially, should 
never have tasks forced upon him which will interfere 
with this growth. It is only with increasing years that 
it is necessary to increase the tasks; anxiety about 
studies Should never at this period of life be permitted ; 


else we have a frail physical organization, a precocious| 


and short-lived human being. Not only are the phys- 
iological functions impaired, but the mind itself is weak- 
ened. If strength is lost by the great intellectuality 
achieved, how many years are taken from the period of 
growth, or how much sooner is maturity reached? 

History furnishes us with thousands of facts to prove 
that little or nothing of great importance is done in the 
first twenty-five years of life. Nature at this time seems 
to reserve her favors, to bestow only at a time when 
the just balance between loss and removal of tissue is 
complete. Whether in science, philosophy, or literature, 
the palm is always obtained by men of mature age. 
Even men of the greatest genius date the establishment 
of their fame after the age of thirty. Milton was over 
fifty when he wrote the “ Paradise Lost” ; Bacon was in 
middle age when he published his great work on phi- 
losophy. Mr. Darwin was seventy years of age when 
he wrote the “Descent of Man.” — 

It is not intended to overlook anything in earlier life 
which may give promise of future excellence. But it is 
desired to show that the powers of the intellect are 


never fully established, as a rule, till after the first 
twenty-five years of life ; that is, not until the system 
has ceased growing. 

Therefore, to insist upon studies ill-proportioned to 
age, circumstances, and conditions, is to cripple rather 
than develop. And these tasks required many times of 
children of tender years, are most of them forgotten 
ere the child reaches maturity. Principles only are re- 
tained in their minds, Even when great intellectuality 
is gained at the the expense of health and: happiness, 
the child on reaching maturity, in nine cases out of ten, 
will follow his favorite pursuit were it in direct opposi- 
tion to his previous training ; and never use one-tenth 
of what he was forced to commit to memory twenty or 
twenty-five years previously. 

Hence, in concluding, the mind of the child is to be 
educated, his faculties are to be /ed out, developed, ac- 
cording to the growth and strength of the system. Prin- 
ciples alone can be taught with advantage, and these 
only so far as the development of the drain substance 
will admit. If individual tasks and preferences are 
rightly directed, we may dispense with much labor and 
ponderous masses of disassociated facts. 


To the Graduates of ’67, Prov. High School. 


Fill up the cup of Memory, 
And drain the draught that fills it, 
Ere yet the Demon of To-day 
O’erturns the glass and spills it. 


Leave Wine, the Mocker, to the lips 
That love its double measure, 

For bitter dregs succeed the draught 
Of momentary pleasure. 


We find a finer quickener here, 
Which sends the warm blood thrilling 
With thoughts of other days, when we 
The pupil’s seats were filling. 


We sailed a placid mill-pond then, 
By guarding hills half hidden ; 

No mad waves lashed a stubborn shore, 
No tempest raged unbidden: 


The flakes that flecked our little lake 
Were lilies, wisdom’s flowers. 

Our teacher-helmsman steered us there, 
And bade us make them ours. 


But still we knew the time must come 
When easy days were over, 

And each must take the helm himself— 
On wider seas a rover. 


We sail no mirror mill-pond now, 
With grassy shores and edges ; 

With haunts the nervous pickerel loves, 
And shallows, lined with sedges. 


No lily petals fleck with white 
These rolling waves we're crossing ; 
But foam-caps phosphorescent, are 
Their heaving tops up-tossing. 


The early morn is left behind, 
But castles fancy-builded 

Still ride the clouds before our eyes, 
By richest sun-light gilded. 


Then lower them not to solid earth, 

The shock their walls would shatter, 
Their shining domes would melt away, 
. Their beauties all would scatter ; 


But build the solid earth to them. 
Then climb the hill and enter, 
And so you find the true ideal 
In which your longings center. 


Then forward all,* with courage true, 
No backward footsteps taking,* 

To where the setting sun’s red thirst 
The western waves are slaking ; 


Still find we in such memories 
And thoughts within us stirring, 
‘A stimulant to truer lives, 
To nobler action spurring. 


Then fill the cup of Memory, 
And drain the draught that fills it, 
Ere yet the Demon of To-day 


‘O’erturns the glass and spills it. 
— A GRAD. OF ’67. 


* Class mottoes: ;— Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 


A Reminiscence. 


I have often thought that I would, for the sake of 
others similarly situated, write a brief account of cer- 
tain portions of my early life. The personal nature of 
such a sketch has hitherto deterred me, but I somehow 
feel that readers will forgive this feature of my article 
if, independent of it, they may find anything useful. 

So far as I have been able to learn, my toys were 
unique. In the summer of 1852 I was left, by a dis- 
tressing accident, in the sole care of my father. A se- 
vere shock to the nervous system left me for a long time 
an invalid, querulous and difficult to amuse. The 
rough games of other boys I could not enter into, and 
I was mostly confined to the house. 

Although heart-broken and ill, my father taxed his 

powers of invention for my amusement. In the twi- 
light of winter we used to repeat poetry together, and I 
learned much in this way. Gray, Byron, Coleridge, 
Shakspeare, Beattie, Marlow, Campbell, and Spenser 
were our favorites. When the oil-lamps were lighted 
(for in those days we had no others), my father used to 
read to me from the German. The Niebelungen Lied, 
Undine, Rubesal, thus became familiar to me. I kriew 
the Hartz Mountains as well as my own Highlands, and 
had long talks with gnomes and cobolds. It was at 
this time, too, that I was introduced to Scott’s novels, 
the old English Ballads, and the stories of King Ar- 
thur. My father was a naturalist, and in the summer 
time, when my strength would allow, I was the sole com- 
panion of his walks. To him every stone and flower 
had an interest, and he had the power of investing them 
with a charm which others felt as well as himself. His 
was the true object-teaching—a constant appeal to Na- 
ture to show us her wonder and beauty. I did not 
know that I was learning a lesson, as the lesson was 
never atask. A walk with this kind friend was a holi- 
day. He never told me anything to strain my faith, 
and I believed in him implicitly. 
_ But what I wish most to speak of are the toys he 
made for me. After reading the tales of Scott and the 
legends of Robin Hood and Arthur, or the chronicles 
of medizval history, I had an impulse to act out what 
I saw. Perceiving this desire, my father hunted the li- 
brary for volumes that would illustrate what I was read- 
ing. He then copied the historic or imagined figures 
of knights and ladies, reducing or enlarging them to a 
common standard. He then allowed me to select the 
colors of the costume, when he would complete the 
shading. These images were then pasted on to stiff 
card-board, and cut out with a knife. Fastened to a 
block they would stand in any desired position. Many 
of them were historically correct, being drawn from 
such books as Merrick’s Ancient Armor. I thus became 
familiar with heraldry, and was often led to inquire into 
the history of the individual and his time. I regret to 
say that I knew more of English History then than 
now, but I find that it comes back to me easily. 

With these images, of which I had perhaps two hun- 
dred, I used to organize tournaments and wage mighty 
wars. I had blocks to build castles, bits of glass edged 


about with lichen and moss for lakes or rivers, and 
trees made like the figures themselves. Every scene of 
which I read was enacted. Where the strategy of the 
hero failed, my own was called into play, and any 
rescues planned and ingenuous escapes constructed. 
Secret passages abounded in my castles. The court 
scenes were gorgeous in the extreme. I never see any 
of these pictures now in any book, without a return to the 
old time. Many of the a themselves I still possess. 

Some may object that I lived in an atmosphere of ro- 
mance. Perhaps so; but is not that better than an at- 
mosphere of sin and idleness? My rough amusements 
came later when rugged health returned. I am the 
very last one to condemn such amusements. I suspect 
a boy who, in his holidays, cannot kick up his heels in a 
green field. But for an invalid this was not. possible ; 
the usual routine of study was impracticable, and some- 
thing else-had to be inaugurat A kindly devotion 
hit upon just the thing for the occasion. We hope other 
children may be amused and instructed in as innocent 
a way. B. 
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The April Eclipse. 


Another total eclipse of the sun will occur on the 6th 
of April. Mr. Hind, as quoted by /Vature, says: “ Al- 
though the course of the central line of this eclipse is 
mainly a sea-track, yet in its passage from the Nicobar 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, to Siam, ‘better opportu- 
nities for the observation of totality will be afforded 
than are likely to be again offered before the close of 
the present century.” At Kaikul, in the island of Cam- 
orta, Nicobars, the total éclipse will continue 4 min- 
utes 27 seconds. Bangkok, Siam, lies a little north of 
the central line ; the total eclipse will there continue 3 
minutes 54 seconds. Mr. Hind has made two inde- 
pendent direct calculations for the Siamese capital, one 
based on Hansen’s tables, used in the English Nautical 
Almanac, and the other on Peirce’s tables, used in the 
American Ephemeris. These results differ from each 
other only 24 seconds in the time of the beginning of the 
eclipse, and the track of the central line has about five 
minutes greater latitude by the American tables than 
that given by the Hansen tables. 

The King of Siam has addressed an invitation to the 
English Royal and Astronomical Societies, asking them 
to “ appoint men of science to observe the total eclipse 
of April next,” and stating that he “will be happy to 
consider them as his private guests during their visit, 
and will take on himself their entertainment and pro- 
vide them with transport for themselves and their in- 
struments from Bangkok to the station selected by them, 
and back again, and wil] erect such temporary buildings as 
are required for them and their assistants.” The Coun- 

cil of the Royal Society have been promised a grant of 
41,000 from the English government in aid of the un- 
dertaking, and are making preparations to accept the 
polite and generous invitation of the King of Siam. 

In 1860 photographs of the eclipsed sun were first 
taken, and the red prominences were shown to belong 
to the atmosphere of the sun. In 1868 the spectroscope 
was used, and the solar prominences were found to con- 
sist of glowing gas. It was also shown that outside of 
the bright disk (photosphere) of the sun is a layer of 
glowing hydrogen, which has been called the chromo- 
sphere ; and that the prominences are portions of this 
chromosphere which have been thrown up from it. 
Soon after the eclipse of 1868, it was found that with 
the spectroscope the chromosphere and prominences 
can be observed without waiting for an eclipse. Since 
that time much study has been bestowed upon this lower 
_portion of the sun’s atmosphere, especially in the clear 
air of Italy and of the Rocky Mountains. It is found 
to consist of incandescent gases and vapors, not all 
mixed up together, as we might expect from the terres- 
trial law of the diffusion of gases, but with the lightest 
generally at the top. Into the layer of glowing hydro- 
gen are frequently injected from below magnesium, 
calcium, sodium, and, more rarely, iron and the other 
heavy metals. 

But there is a halo of light, called the corona, seen 
outside of the chromosphere in a total eclipse. It was 
photographed in the American eclipse of 1869 ; also in 
the eclipses of 1870 and 1871 ; but its true nature has 
‘not been fully established. The inner part of the 
corona is, no doubt, a portion of the sun’s atmosphere 
lying above the chromosphere. It is uncertain whether 
the outer portion of the corona properly belongs to the 
sun’s atmosphere. No means have yet been found for 
examining this corona, except during the few minutes of 
a total eclipse of the sun ; hence the necessity for the 
expedition of 1875. The observations for which the 
English Royal Society have obtained an appropriation 
“will be limited to photographing- the spectra of the 
chromosphere and coronal atmosphere.” 


The following extract from the London Zimes gives 


some fresh information upon this subject : ; 


“ The laboratory experiments proved that, in the case of any one metal present 
in the sun, the metal behaves exactly the same in the sun’s atmosphere as it does 
when driven into vapor by the passage of the electric current between the carbon 
poles of an electric lamp. At the greatest distance from the poles the spectrum 
of the vapor is the simplest (single-lined), in the core of the arc it is complex 
(many-lined). Now, in the case of some of the elements present in the sun, we 
have a spectrum as complete as that we get in the core of the arc, in others only, 
a line or two, so far as we know at present. In fact, we have hydrogen and the 
metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths and the metals of the iron class with al- 
most complete spectra on tlfe one hand, and on the other only a few lines indicat- 
ing the presence of such metals as zinc and lead. 

“* Nor is this all. A most diligent search has been made for metals of the tung- 
sten, antimony, silver, and gold classes among the metals, and entirely without 
success. Dealing, however, with the metals the record of which is most obvious 
in the solar spectrum, hydrogen, magnesium, calcium, sodium,,and the metals of 
the iron group, the order we have given is not only the order in which they would 
be met by a body entering into the solar atmosphere, but it is the order of the old 
atomic weights. Further, although it is true that at present we do not know 
much about the spectra of the stars, we do know that the stars with the simplest 
spectra are stars which only give clear indications of hydrogen, or hydrogen and 

nesium, or hydrogen, magnesium, sodium, and so on. A star as it gets grad- 
ually older may apparently give us a spectrum belonging to a gradually increasing 
depth of the solar atmosphere as it exists at this moment. 

‘So far we have said nothing about metalloids ; that is,those elementary bodies, 
such as oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, and the like, which make up more than 
half of the parts of our planet most easily got at. Of metalloids inthe chromosphere 
none have been detected, but a year ago a paper was presented to the Royal Society 
pointing out that their record wool appear not to be entirely absent from the 
solar Pome in fact, that we have exactly such a record as we should expect 
if this large class of bodies existed in a comparatively cool part of the atmosphere 
at some height above the hotter lower strata. It was also shown that, granting 
this, we could explain the various classes of stars in the heavens by supposing 
that as a star got older and colder the metalloids were enabled to exist lower down 
in the atmosphere, and thus to change the character of the spectra of stars bright 
and hot into that associated with those which are dim and possibly colder, until at 
last the metalloidal rain, so to speak, falling on the metals below, gives the mate- 
rial of a future crust. It will be seen, then, that the work since 1871 has been 
assuming more and more a chemical character, and associated with this are phys- 
ical questions of the greatest interest, not only bearing on the kinetic theory of 
gases, but which may eventually help us to follow more intelligently than we can 
now the matter of a nebula till it forms part of the cooled crust of a planet. 

“The | agen line of inquiry, then, is to determine the chemical nature of a 
section of the sun’s atmosphere reaching from the photosphere to the extreme 
limit of the corona, some hundreds of thousands Ps miles away. _ This with the 
old conditions of observations, would have been a hopeless task to accomplish. 
But, side by side with the results to which we have drawn attention, new methods 
of investigation have been introduced, and among these the development of spec- 
trum photography deserves first mention. The spectrum of the corona can now 
be photographed with the same ease as the prominences were photographed in 
1860, and if such hotographs can be obtained, it is certain that the work of four 
minutes will in all probability be more valuable than laboratory work extending 
over as many years. But even spectrum photography would not have been ap- 

licable under the best conditions unless side by side with it an instrument had 

n introduced which is destined to effect a great revolution in astronomical ob- 
servation. 

THE SIDEROSTAT. 

In the Siderostat we have an instrument, suggested by Hooke and perfected by 
Foucault, which enables us to do away with telescope stands and their equatorial 
mountings altogether. This is effected by moving a large, perfectly plain mirror 
in front of the object-glass of a telescope, the telescope ieelf being horizontal and 
at rest. This arrangement permits of spectroscopes and photographic apparatus 


the same discovery independently, a few months later, 
It will also be remembered that Priestley removed to 
America in 1794, settled in Pennsylvania, and died in 
this country in 1804. 

— A subscription list has been opened in Stockholm 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to Scheele, 
whose discoveries gave such a powerful impulse to the 
advancement of chemical science in the eighteenth 
century. 

— Dr. Wm. F. Channing ‘recently presented to the 
Providence Franklin Society a glass tube which was 
once the property of Priestley. It appears to have be- 
longed to a Woulfe’s bottle ; but it is much more mas- 
sive than any now in use; the glass being very thick. 
Dr. Channing received the tube, some thirty years ago, 
from Professor Hare, the latter having received it from 
his predecessor, a relative of Priestley. 

— A ship recently sailed from Glasgow with a con- 
signment of salmon ova, designed for the waters of 
New Zealand. A quarter of a million of eggs were 
taken from large, living salmon, and after proper prep- 
aration, according to the “ piscicultural plan,” were 
carefully packed in an ice-house arranged for the pur- 
pose. 

— Another ship also recently sailed from Great Brite 
ain for New Zealand, having on board 1,130 living birds, 
—goldfinches, hedge-sparrows, linnets, partridges, black- 
birds, thrushes, starlings, etc. They are expected to 
keep down the insects which ravage the crops of the 
farmers of New Zealand. 


Department of Language. 


Edited by H. R. GREENE, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


being attached to the eye-piece end of the telescope of even greater dimensions 
than the telescope itsell. The special and novel method of attack to which Mr. 
De la Rue referred as having been suggested to the Council of the Royal Society 
can now be guessed by our readers; and unless we have missed the mark alto- 
gether, it should now be seen that the work of the proposed expedition of this year 
is the fruit and crown of the work begun in 1860 and carried on by the English 
and other civilized Governments since that time.” 


Encke’s Comet. 


This comet is soon to make us another visit. It will 
reach its perihelion on the 13th of April, but will be 
nearest the earth on the night of the 3d and 4th 
of May. At this latter date it may be a bright object 
for the observatories of the southern hemisphere. Mr. 
Hind has stated that there could be no doubt of its vis- 
ibility before the February moon should interfere, and 
that it will probably be observed, in the latitute of Lon- 
don, to the end of the first week in April. 

It will be remembered that this is a telescopic comet, 
remarkable for its short period of revolution, which is 
only three and one-third years. It has, however, some- 
times been seen with the naked eye, shining as a star 
of the fifth magnitude. It has generally appeared with- 
out any tail; but on rare occasions it has presented a 
faint luminous brush, extending, in one case, at least, 
both towards and ‘from the sun, It has already been 
of use in determining more accurately the mass of Mer- 
cury and of Jupiter. From its movements Professor 
Encke concluded that there must be a resisting medium 
filling the interplanetary spaces, though this resistance 
is not appreciable beyond the orbit of Venus. Accord- 
ing to Professor Loomis, this is “ the only ‘body at pres- 
ent known which requires us to admit the existence of 
a resisting medium,” 


Notes. 


— The erection of a national monument to Baron 
Liebig has been proposed, and will soon be carried out. 
The idea has met with an enthusiastic reception from 
all sides, and contributions, not a few of them coming 
from America, have been collected for that purpose 
from every part of the globe. 

— Birmingham, England, has erected a statue of 
Priestley at the approach to the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute. It will be remembered that although 


Priestley discovered oxygen in 1774, Scheele also made 


Points in Grammar. 


In the last number we spoke of several useless rules 
of Syntax. We proceed to mention a few more: 


RULE X. 
“ An Article, Adjective, or a Participle belongs to the noun or 
pronoun to which it relates.” 


This rule is valueless. If it says anything more than 
that the Article, Adjective, and Participle guadify the 
nouns and pronouns which they qualify, we cannot tell 
what the additional meaning is. 


NOTE III. 
“An Adjective or a Participle is sometimes used absolutely 
after a participle on an infinitive.” 
Ex.—The way to be sappy is to be geod. 


This note is of no value. No mistakes in grammar 


could ever occur here. 


RULE XI. 
“ A Finite verb must agree with its subject in person and number.” 


This rule implies the possibility of error in the use of 
all finite verb-forms, when, 2s a matter of fact, mistakes 
are possible in the case of only the third person, present 
indicative of verbs generally, and the indicative forms am, 
are, is, was and were of the verb ¢o de. The pupil is re- 
quired to be on his guard against ‘housands of verb- 
forms, when he need be cautioned only in the case of 
the very few above mentioned. The rule should fom 
out the real difficulties in the management of the verb, 
and not create a thousand purely imaginaré ones / 


“An Infinitive depends on the word which it limits, or which 
leads to its use.” 


This rule is of no practical use whatever, and hence is 


mere lumber. 
RULE XIV. 
“A Preposition shows the relation of an object to some other 
word on which the adjunct depends.” 
Useless. 
RULE XV. 
“A Conjunction connects words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. 
Useless. 
RULE XXI. 
“An Interjectiou has no grammatical connection with other 


words.” 
Useless. 
NOTE VI. 


“A Conjunctive adverb joins a modifying clause or phrase to 
some other word.” 


Useless. 
NOTE VII. 
“§  etimes an adverb modifies aphrase, or a clause; and some 
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adverbs of addition, exclusion, emphasis, or quantity, may relate to 
any part of a sentence.” 


Useless. 
NOTE VIII. 


“ An adverb is sometimes used independently.” 

Useless. 

All these rules and notes are, so far as the rea/ end of 
grammar is concerned, simply worthless. I have taken 
them from a grammar which is largely used in New Eng- 
land. All grammars, however, have substantially the 
same. They differ somewhat, in different text-books, in 
point of phraseology ; they do not differ much in the 
amount of useless matter by which they are all alike 
characterized. 

We say, then, let all this émaginary grammar be re- 
jected. In the first place we have no time for it, as a 
part of grammar ; in the second place, it is not only 
useless, it is a dead weight upon the progress of the 
pupil. Cautioned with reference to a hundred difficul- 
ties which are only imaginary, he knows not where to 
find the rea/ ones, and consequently makes little or no 
progress in mastering them. Hence thg result, in /his 
method of study, is precisely what we might anticipate : 
almost nobody finds either pleasure or profit as an 
equivalent f all the weary hours expended upon the 
study of English Grammar. “My English Grammar 
has been of no practical service to me whatever,” is the 
constant remark of every body. 


Questions in Orthoepy. 


In the common New England pronunciation the vowel 
sound in the words dare, care, dare, rare, there, etc., fair, 
lair, stair, etc., there, where, is the same in quality with 
that of a in dan, can, Dan, ran, sham, etc., but protracted, 
But Webster, Worcester, Russell, and the other orthoe- 
pists do not recognize this sound, but assign another, 
quite as much perverted from the original. Have we 
cause, therefore, to abandon our pronunciation ? 


In the common New England pronunciation the 
vowel sound in the words done, boat, colt, coat, dolt, 
home, moult, none, road, rogue, smoke, spoke, stone, throat, 
toad, whole, and twice as many more, is distinct. But 
the orthoepists tell us that the proper vowel sound is 
the same as that of @ in note in all these words except 
none, Which should be pronounced nim. May we not 
retain the sound which propably comes nearest the orig- 
inal a, in the few words in which it is still left to us? 


In the common New England pronunciation the 
sound of # in due, duty, lucid, lunatic, tune, institute, and 
a great many other words, is the same as in rwe, rude, 
truth, But the orthoepists instruct us to give it, instead 
of the transmitted pure sound, quite another and a cor- 
rupt sound. Some of us rejoice in words and signifi- 
cations transmitted by our fathers from the cultivated 
language of the Elizabethan age, but obsolete gener- 
ally: why should spoken forms of words of the same 
age and authority be discreditable to us? I. D. 


_—- 


Ser Epucation. — Learning that is acquired at 
school is but the beginning of our education. It is the 
theory without the practice of the requirements and 
duties of life. It is after leaving school that we are to 
commence the most important part of education—self 
education—the applying of what others have taught us 
—the carrying out of what others have begun for us— 
to our own self-improvement. It is then in reality 
that education begins, for whatever a man learns him- 
self he always knows better than that which he learns 
from others ; not that we should disregard the help or 
advice of others, for it becomes us to use all the aid 
and facilities we can command, but we should set our- 
selves to work upon ourselves, to be independent. 
When we are young our food was provided for us ; but 
even then we ate and digested it for ourselves ; now we 
Must not only do this, but we must earn it also and 
acquire it ourselves, and so in understanding and knowl- 
edge become men, 


The Coddington School-house, Newport, R. I. 


This building was named in honor of William Cod- 
dington, who bought the island of Rhode Island, then 
called Aquidneck, from the Indians, and was afterwards 
the first Governor of the Rhode Island Colony. 

The extreme dimensions of the building ure 85 feet 
on the front by 73 in depth, The wings are 68 feet in 
depth, there being a central projection in front and 
rear of two feet six inches. The foundation walls are of 


stone, well bounded, and laid in mortar, with an average 
thickness a little exceeding two feet. 


eight feet. 
window-sills are of brown stone. 


PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


as shown in the plate. The boys’ clothes-rooms are 
lighted from the hall, and are 14 feet in length by 5 in 
width. The girls’ clothes rooms are lighted by an out- 
side window, and also from the hall, and are 16 feet in 


length by 5 in width. The stairways are substantial 


and well arranged. The landing above the first half 
flight, as represented on the ground plan, is 11 by 14 
feet in size. Every provision is secured for ready egress 
from the building in case of fire or accident. 

The blackboards are of hard finish, and extend en- 
tirely around each room. The floors, window casings, 
and wainscot, throughout the building, are of yellow 
pine. The inside doors are of ash, and swing both ways, 
closing without noise. The front doors are of pine, 
and are so arranged that as one enters the building, the 


right-hand door opens outward. Each room is fur- 


There is a cellar |nished with fifty-six single desks and chairs. The 
under the entire building with an average depth of|room above is finished without partitions, as a hall 
The water-table, window and door-caps, and | for exhibitions and other school purposes. 
The sills, steps, and | teen feet in the clear, and is accessible by two distinct 
buttresses at the entrance to the building, front and stair-cases. 

rear, are of granite. The walls are of Danvers pressed | 
brick. The building is three stories high, with a French 
roof. On each of these floors are four school-rooms, 
each 28 by 32 feet in size, and 13 feet in the clear. 
Each school-room is provided with two clothes-rooms, 


It is fif- 


Ample provision has been made for ventilation. 
Two large triangular chambers, a section of each of 
which contains something more than twenty square 
feet, extend from the basement to the galvanized iron 
chimney-tops in which they terminate. Registers at 

the top and bottom of each room, open 
into one of these chambers. The iron 
smoke-pipes and the hot-air pipes from 
the furnaces pass through these compart- 
ments. The temperature within them is 
thus sufficiently raised to produce and 


S.R. constantly maintain a strong upward cur- 
rent. The cold air is thus drawn from 
the bottom of the rooms, the registers at 
the top being opened only when the heat 
is too great. The practical operation of 

am << of this system has fully realized anticipa- 
tions. 
onooooa The building is heated by furnaces, 
Hongogea four in number. The hot-air pipes are 
BQEugegss carried through the ventilators, instead 
BEOGarsa of passing through the clothes-rooms, as 
tier of rooms. 


WE should not consider even those 
sciences which have no actual practical 
application in themselves, as -without 
value, if they sharpen and train the in- 
tellect.—Lord Bacon. 


THE common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language, 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate upon the choice of both.— Swi/t. 
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It is a rather amusing commentary on the use of the 
“ Queen’s English,” that the London S/andard, in com- 
menting on the recent address of the throne, says: 
“Though the character of a royal speech is so much 
fixed by custom that no very striking difference is made 
by a change of ministers, yet a Tory Ministry shows its 
deepest respect for the Sovereign by putting into her 
mouth no doubtful grammar, no silly sentiment, no high- 
flown nonsense.” 


James M. BarNarD, Esq., of Boston, treasurer of the 
“ Teachers and Pupil’s Fund,” a branch of the Agassiz 
Memorial, writes us that there is reason to believe that 
the entire $300,000 which was needed for the Memo- 
rial is received. This is a great event in the history of 
the education of the country. With this money, and 
the means previously obtained, the museum at Cam- 
bridge will be placed on an excellent foundation. What 
we may call the advanced sciences, the original investi- 
gations in Zodlogy, can be pursued there ; through the 
marine schools at Penikese it will be brought to bear 
upon the public schools of the country. We have there- 
fore the two essential factors of a perfect system of edu- 
cation—all this the work of one man, Louis Agassiz, the 
Teacher. In order that it may be seen how extensive 
the influence of the school at Penikese will be, we give 
the names of the States from which the students at 
Penikese last summer came: Maine 3, Massachusetts 
15, Connecticut 2, New York 7, New Jersey 2, Ohio 
3, Indiana 1, Illinois 2, Kentucky 1, Wisconsin 6, Mis- 
souri 3; Kansas 1, Canada 1, unknown 1; total 48. 


THE discussion of the proposition to omit German 
from the studies pursued in the public schools is con- 
tinued in New York. At the last meeting of the School 
Board, a petition against the proposed action was -pre- 
sented to the Central Organization of the German 
Houseowner’s Association. The Germans declared 
that to exclude their language from the studies in the 


public schools, on the ground of economy, was simply 
ridiculous, the entire annual cost being, as we recently 
showed, only about $45,000. This, it was claimed, was 
“an insignificant sum for such a purpose.” The claim 
that German is a foreign language is met by the argu- 
ment that America has no language that ought to called 
national ; English was imported and adopted, and that 
language could not be called foreign which was spoken 
by a fifth part of the population of the city. It was 
urged, as an argument in favor of maintaining the study, 
that it had been said by Charles Francis Adams that 
the only man competent to write the history of the 
United States was Carl Schurz, and that Professor 
Meitzer, of Berlin, had written the best English gram- 
mar ever published. It was claimed, further, that lan- 
guage is not a barrier against nationality, as appears in 
contemporary history. Switzerland is thoroughly Swiss, 
and yet there are three different languages spoken in 
that republic. The Belgians all are French, and they 
would fight to the death rather, than owe allegiance to 
France, and so with Germans in America; in feeling 
and language they are Germans, in everything else they 
are Americans. On the other hand, the argument 
against maintaining its study were repeated, and it 
was contended that it was impossible and unwise to 
make this special provision for any particular nation- 
ality or foreign language ; the English language was the 
great medium of communication in the commerce of the 
world, and for the enlightenment of the students in all 
the advanced questions of the time, and it was unneces- 
sary to seek to Germanize the public schools of the city. 
The board adjourned without action on the subject, 
other than to recommit, 


SANITARY REFORM is the subject of a wider and deeper 
interest and discussion in England, at the present time, 
than at any previous period during recent years, The 
Post suggests that instead of an “ unwieldy conference,” 
like the one recently held at Birmingham, that local 
meetings should be held frequently in different parts of 
the country, so that the medical authorities in each dis- 
trict might meet to discuss the questions with reference 
to their own districts. We are glad to notice that the 
whole subject of School Hygiene is under discussion by 
the highest authorities of England and America, and in 
this connection it is well to note the recent important 
action of the Philadelphia Social Science Association. 


Two circulars have been issued, one addressed to the 
principals of the public schools in that city, the other 
to the local boards of school directors, requesting the 
appointment of a competent medical man to pursue the 
investigation of the hygienic conditions of the schools 
and the scholars. The first is arranged in seventeen 
questions, bearing upon the number of scholars and 
their distribution in rooms, the means of ventilation, 
the arrangement of light, the condition of the eyes of 
the pupils, the desks and seats in use, the general 
health of the school, and the average temperature of the 
rooms. The second is intended to be answered by a 
physician, and the questions, thirteen in number, are 
more technical—as to the average number of cubic feet to 
each pupil, the sensible condition of the air, the suffi- 
ciency of light, the system of ventilation, the appear- 
ance of the scholars, the kind of desks in use, and the 
cleanliness of drains, cellars, and privies. If the returns 
to these circulars are full and complete, the amount of 
information obtained will be very great, as the city of 
Philadelphia has four hundred public schools and one 
hundred thousand pupils. In order to attract attention 
to this inquiry, the Philadelphia Social Science Associ- 
ation will hold a meeting, at which Dr. Castle, an oph- 
thalmotologist of recognized skill, will read a paper on 
diseases of the eye peculiar to schools, illustrated by dia- 
grams and drawings. It is proper to add that the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Education has instituted these in- 
quiries, which were first made at the suggestion of Dr. 


Lincoln of the American Social Scienee Association, 


WE commend to the attention of our readers the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks from the School Report of the 
committee of Concord, Mass. ; 

“It seems as if the whole tendency of our times, the whole ad- 
vice of our educational men and journals, and the great desire of 
parents, was to take out of education anything which looked like 
hard work ; to enable our children to get an education vicariously 
by somebody else’s work and study. You must begin with kinder. 
gartens. All the early primers and reading books must be adorned 
with the prettiest pictures, as sugar-plums to sweeten that bitter pil! 
—knowledge. If a study comes hard to a child, straightway father 
or mother must petition that he give up that special study. The 
committees and guardians of youth are warned that a few hours’ 
study—an amazingly few hours’ study in most cases! five days in 
the week, two-thirds of the year, is making a complete wreck of all 
the constitutions of all our boys and girls. Perhaps so. For our- 
selves we believe the exact contrary. We believe that any reason- 
able amount of study, any amount which is required by the school 
committees of Massachusetts towns, is a positive advantage to the 
health. We send our children to school, or ought to send them 
there to learn to work with their own minds, to work not in a hap- 
hazard way, or simply when they feel like it, but when they ought 
to work, and regularly.” 


The Late Robert S. Davis. 
MEETING OF THE BOOK @RADE, 

A meeting of booksellers and publishers was held 
Wednesday, at Messrs. Brewer & Tileston’s, in relation 
to the decease of their associate, the late Robert S. 
Davis. Osmyn Brewster was chosen chairman, and W. 
H. Dennett, secretary. A committee on -resolutions 
was appointed, consisting of Dr. T. M. Brewer, Charles 
A. B. Shepard, and S. T, Nichols, and after remarks by 
Messrs. Crocker, Dennett, and others, the following 
resolutions were passed ; 

Whereas, It has pleased the Great Disposer of human events 
to take from among us another of our respected associates and 
fellow publishers, Robert S, Davis, for so many years well known 
and appreciated in this community as an enterprising and success- 
ful publisher of educational works, and has, in His own good time, 
recalled him in the ripeness of his years, and in the full maturity 
of his work, from earthly responsibilities to other, and we trust, 
higher duties, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the publishers of Boston, have heard with 
deep regret of the departure from among us of our former com- 
panion and: friend, and that, while we may miss the intercourse 
that has so long and so pleasantly subsisted between the departed 
and ourselves, and while his death has created in our ranks a 
marked and important void, we recognize in this event a father’s 
hand; and, remembering that our departed friend has been per- 
mitted a long and prosperous life, and has been garnered like a rip- 
ened sheaf, we bow in submission to the will of Him who doeth 
all things well. 

Resnived, That we tender to the family of the deceased the sin- 
cere expression of our sympathy in their bereavement, knowing 
that he who has been pleased to take from them a beloved husband 
and father will be very nigh to them in their loneliness and will 
sustain them with a Father’s arm. 

Resolved, That we will close our several places of business dur- 
ing the hours devoted to the funeral services of our departed 
brother, and will consult the wishes of his family in regard to our 
attendance at the same. 


Messrs. Dr. Brewer, J. L. Shorey, William Lee, and 
A. L. Graves were appointed a committee to attend the 
funeral, 


Sir CuarR_es LYELL, the eminent English geologist, 
was buried with appropriate honors in Westminster 
Abbey, on Sunday, Feb. 28, by the side of “rare Ben 
Johnson. 


NoTIcE To SUBSCRIBERS TO THE MAINE JOURNAL 
or EpucaTion.—Having bought out and merged into this the 
Maine Yournal of Education, we commence this week to send our 
paper to each of its subscribers. (1) As the publishers of the Maine 
Yournal sent to all its subscribers ustil ordered discontinued, we 
shall extend to them the same courtesy. (2) If paid before April 
1, the price to the end of the year will be $2.50, the postage being 
prepaid by us, or if any wish the back numbers from January !, 
1875, it will be $3.00. (3) A// who have paid for the Maine Four- 
nal for 1875 will receive this paper until August 1, 1875. The 
subscription price of this being double that of the Maine Fournal, 
it will be sent half the time for which payment has been made for 
that. By remitting $1.00 extra this month, they will be credited 
paid to January 1, 1876. (4) Should any not desire our journal 
they will please notify us at once by postal card. We advise every 
one to try it for one month at least, and then if it shotld not for 
any reason be wanted, remit 25 cents and order its discontinuance, 
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The State Normal Art School and the Massa- 
chusetts Art Teachers’ Association. 


Whatever may be thought of the extensive movement 
brought about in this Commonwealth by the persons so 
prominently interested in the advancement of Industrial 
Art education, one thing is very certain, viz.: that the 
Massachusetts Art School and the Massachusetts Art 
Teachers’ Association are doing an immense educa- 
tional service for the two hundred students, now labor- 
ing day and night, in the buildings devoted to their use 
in Pemberton square. 

In framing his programme of work to be done for the 
State diplomas to be issued to graduates, the State Di- 
rector of Art Education, Professor Walter Smith, evi- 
dently intended that no school in the world should 
have a wider or a better range of studies, and no stu- 
dents, anywhere, be better fitted for art teachers. 

The following list of diploma works will indicate to 
the readers of this journal what it means to be a student 
in the State Normal Art School : 


List of Diploma Drawings for First Year's Course, or Diploma 
A. (Size 1 § by 21} inches). Tobe done during the course of 
study, and handed in for permission to be examined. 
INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING. 
1. A sheet of Geometrical Problems. 
. Do. Perspective Problems. 
Do. Orthographic Projection. 
Do. Isometric Projection. 
Details of Building Construction. 
Do. Machine Drawing. | 
Do. Projection of Shadows. 
FREEHAND DRAWING. 


> 


8. A sheet of Model Drawing, in pencil outline. 
9. Do. do. shaded in chalk. 
10. Do. do. shaded in sepia, Indian ink, or neu- 


tral tint. 
11. A sheet of Model Drawing, rubbed or stumped. 
12. An Outline Drawing of ornament, from the cast, in pencil. 
1}. Do. do foliage, from nature. 
14. An Outline Drawing of the human figure, from the flat. 
I : 0. 0. animal form from the cast. 
16. Do. ~ do. a piece of furniture, chair, table, etc. 
17. A Shaded Drawing in chalk, or ornament, from the cast. 
18. Do. do. sepia or Indianink, do. 
19. An original design to fill a geometric form, from a plant. 
20. A design for a wall-paper, carpet, or any common object. 
21. A specimen lesson in blackboard and dictation drawing. 
22. A Painting in water color of a flower, from copy. 
23. Analysis of styles of historical ornament. 
24. Botanical analysis of a plant, for the purpose of designs. 


List of Diploma Drawings for Second Years’ Course, Section B. 
(Size 15 by 214 inches)’ To be done during the Course of Study, 
and handed in for permission to be examined. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 
. Flower and foliage, from nature, without background. 
. Fruit, and still life, from nature, with background. 
. Landscape Painting, from an approved example. 
. Landscape Painting, to include a building, from nature. 
- Study of draped human figure, from nature. 
. Bones, muscles, and monochrome study of antique figure, from 
cast. [Three drawings.] 
PAINTING IN TEMPERA. 
. Study of ornament, or arabesque, in color. 
- Design for wall, or ceiling decoration. 
- Antique figure, in monochrome, from bas-relief. 
PAINTING IN OIL. 
- Study in monochrome, from cast, of human figure. 
. Study of a head, from nature, life-size. 
- Landscape, from an approved example. 
. Study of a head, from an approved example. 
. Group, as a study of composition and color, to include metal, 
lass, and drapery. 
. Study of drapery, from an arranged subject. 
4 DUSTRIAL DESIGN. 
Design for a sculptured ornament, in stone or marble. 
0. 


On 


2 a work in cast iron—as a grate, railing, etc. 
3. Do. a piece of furniture in wood, enriched by carving. 
4 Do. an encaystic tile. 
Hy Do. a gas bracket, or gaselier, in brass or bronze. 

» Do. a porcelain breakfast or dinner service,—plate, cup 


and saucer, ewer, and cream pitcher. 


7 Do. a cotton print, for a dress. 

8 Do. an oil cloth, carpet, or drugget. 

9 Do. a damask table cloth, or window curtain. 
Io. Do. a lace curtain. 

Ir Do. an ice pitcher, in silver, engraved. 


12 Do. a glass goblet. 
a 


13. Do. an, worked in color, on white satin. 
14 Do. a book cover, stamped in leather. 

I Do. a diploma for the Normal Art School. 
I Do. a paper hanging. 

17, Do. a frescoed ceiling, and wall panels. 


The student is to produce five designs, selected from the above 
list. One manufactured article made from the student’s design, 
and used for industrial purposes, will be required from each stu- 
dent. Any branch of industry may be selected for this application 
of design, and the work will be accepted or rejected on consider- 
ation of the merits of the design only, not for its technical merits 
or defects of manufacture. Accepted works will be retained, to 
form a record of the direct influence of the School on Indus- 
trial Art. 


In this connection we are pleased to inform our read- 


ers that the Committee on Public Lands gave a second 
hearing on Thursday, February 25th last, to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and others interested in 
obtaining a grant of land from the State, on Dartmouth 
Street, near the Museum of Fine Arts, as a site for the 
proposed school of art. 

The arguments in favor of the grant were expressed 
by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Miner, Hon. Joseph 
White, Mr. Allen, Dr. Wright, Mr. Wm. B. Merrill, 
Messrs. Walter Smith and C. C. Perkins. The bill, 
after passing both houses, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and is now in its hands. 

The present condition of the State Normal Art 
School, which is suffering for proper accommodations, 
was strongly urged upon the committee, and great ad- 
vantages, certain to accrue to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the State by the establishment of an art school, 
properly lighted and equipped with all desirable means 
of study, were pointed out. The lot asked for was recom- 
mended as especially desirable on account of its vicinage 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, where the students will 
find casts, reproductions, vases, tapestries, textile fab- 
rics, etc., at their disposition for purposes of study. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said about the 
body of students now attendieg the school known as 
the Massachusetts Art Teachers’ Association, a partial 
list of whose officers is here given : 


President—Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

Vice President—Charles A. Barry. 
Treasurer—E. Rose. 

Auditor—A. H. Berry. 
Recording Secretary—W.T. Meek. 
Corresponding Secretary—William Briggs. 
Librarian—Helen J. Merritt. 


The objects of the association are the general ad- 
vancement of art education in America, by means of 
lectures, readings, exhibitions of drawings, paintings, 
etc., and publications, and the promotion of social in- 
tercourse among members. The names of sixty teach- 
ers of Drawing and art students are already upon the 
books of the secretary, and every member is expected 
to deliver at least one lecture to students upon some 
subject related to the school studies. 


New Publications. 


ZOOLOGICAL, MINERALOGICAL, AND GEOOLGICAL CHARTS: 
Systematically arranged by C. Gilbert Wheeler, pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. 

NATURAL History PRIMER ; or, Outlines of Descriptive 
Mineralogy, Paleontology, and Zodlogy, especially in- 
tended to accompany Wheeler’s Natural History 
Charts. 94 pp. Chicago: S. J. Wheeler; 1874. 
Five charts are included in this series: one for Mam- 

mals, one for Birds, one for Reptiles and Fishes, one 

for Invertebrates, and one for Minerals and Fossils. 

The book is “respectfully dedicated to teachers and 

students throughout the land, especially to those who 

are co-workers in the efforts now making in behalf of 
the ‘New Education,’ in which Natural Science is to 
have her proper position and influence.” 

The illustrations of the animal kingdom are very well 
executed. The use of colors not only attracts the eye 
and fixes the attention, but gives a much more accurate 
and lasting impression than any mere verbal description 
can do. If our memory is not.at fault, these zoological 
charts are exact copies of atlases used in Germany ; or, 
perhaps, the German charts themselves, with an Amer- 
ican imprint. It is well for pupils to learn something 
about the most important animals found in other parts 
of the world ; but they should make an especial study 
of the animals which they are likely to see in their own 
country. For this réason, we should prefer to see our 
own fauna more fully represented in these charts. 

-As regards the illustrations of the mineral kingdom, 
the author states that “this is the first attempt, either 
here or in Europe, to exhibit not only the crystalline 
form but also the color and lustre.” Paleontology is 
not so fully represented as to be of much use in the 


study of Geology, and colors are of little service 


here. On this chart there are nearly 200 representa- 
tions of minerals, in some of which color forms an im- 
portant feature ; but there are only nine fossil plants 
and twenty-five fossil animals. A hasty glance shows 
only one figure which is distinctly stated to be drawn 
from a fossil found in North America. Dz. w. H. 

These charts can be obtained at J. M. Hammett’s, 
37 Brattle street, Boston. 


Manvuat or Epvucation: A Brief History of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, including a 
synopsis of annual and other meetings, list of officers 
and members, together with the Constitution and 
Charter. By the Rev. Edwin Martin Stone, Provi- 
dence. Providence Press Co. printers ; 1872. 
Among the many services in the cause of education 

performed by the Rev. Mr. Stone, during a residence of 

nearly thirty years in the city of Providence, none will 
be more valued by educators than the writing of the 
history of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

No one was better fitted by personal interest and expe- 

rience to write this volume than he who has been an 

active member of the Institute nearly all the time since 
its organization. This manual contains a brief history 
of the progress of education from ‘the formation of the 

Colony to the present time, and presents many new and 

interesting facts not generally known or understood. 

As the Institute had its origin during the revival of ed- 

ucational interest in the commissionership of the Hon. 

Henry Barnard, the historian very properly describes 

the condition of schools at that time, and shows the 

progress of the educational work under the several suc- 
cessive commissioners. It also contains a valuable his- 
tory of the Institute proper, a list of its officers and 
members, a special notice of each of its one hundred 
meetings, the papers read, the lectures, the discussions, 
and a multitude of other items of great interest. and 
value to Rhode Island teachers and friends of the 
cause. This little volume should have a place in the 
library of every Rhode Island teacher and all who are 
interested} in the Institute and its remarkable history, 
will secure it for reading and for future reference. As 
the edition' is a limited one, those who apply early at 
the office of the Commissioner of Public Schools will be 


able to obtain a copy. Its price, 75 cents and its in- 
trinsic value should sell the edition very rapidly. 


Tue UnNiversAL ScHoot Recorp. By William E. 
Buck; principal of Ash-st. School, Manchester, N.H. 
It appears that the work, though recently improved, 

has been in use for more than a year, and is now 

adopted in two or three cities. It is the pioneer of the 
arrangement for writing pupils’ names but once a term. 

The Year and Term Book are each complete in them- 

selves, so that it is not necessary to transfer results 

from one book to another. The Term Book has forms 
for recording attendance, deportment, and scholarship, 
which, as the author suggests in a foot-note, may be 
used equally well as a class-book for recording daily 
scholarship. The Year Book has forms for recording 
attendance and scholarship. The Record claims for 
itself such a classification and presentation of a pupil’s 
results in scholarship, as will enable one in authority 
readily to determine the question of promotion. An- 
other novelty is the arrangement #7” columns of all num- 
bers to be added for finding averages and other results. 
The accompanying circular bears flattering testimony 


from leading educators, to the labor and time-saving” 


arrangement of the work, which its merits seem to de- 
serve. Price of the Term Book, 30 cents per copy ; four 
copies for $1.00. Price of Year Book, 60 cents per 
copy ; two copies for $1.00. 


Mr. N. H. Wurtremore, of Boston is our author- 
ized general subscription agent for the New ENGLAND 
Journat or Epucation. His success in teaching and 
in business, his ability and integrity will commend him 
to the favor, and entitle him to the confidence of all. 
With his gentlemanly manner, the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION and its agent will be welcomed by the friends of 
education in and out of New England. Mr. Whitte- 
more is also authorized to make contracts for advertis- 


ing in our columns, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to eur DEPARTMENT OF D1a- 
LoGuES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Preparations for Acting. 


BY MRS. J. H. MORSE. 


I never happened to know a boy or girl who did not 
like to play at Acting Charades. Of all the games they 
get up, that seems to be the one of which they never 
tire. Having had much experience in the preparation 
of such things, I will offer a few suggestions that may 
be helpful to others in arranging things. 

In the first place, I have learned that the fewer things 
we get about the better. Decide, first, what you want, 
then get it ; but don’t collect all your material about 
you to begin with. Perhaps it would add to your in- 
terest in doing with as few preparations as possible, if 
you knew that in Shakspeare’s time scarcely any scen- 
ery or stage-apparatus was used. A simple screen was 
placed at the back of the stage, and all the exits and 
entrances were made from either side of it. When the 
performers wished to represent a scene in Rome, or 
Florence, or any particular city, they hung a placard, 
with the name of the place printed upon it, against the 
screen ; and the only change they made was to change 
the placard. It has been wondered at, that, such being 
the case, Shakspeare described his scenes so vividly 
that in reading them one fancies the actual place before 
him. But it is thought by some that, having no arti- 
ficial scene to describe, there was nothing to stand in 
his way as a barrier or limit to his imagination, and he 
therefore did describe actual places as they were, and 
not as they might be represented. Then, too, as the 
audience had nothing but the screen and placard to 
look at, it was necessary to make the picture as vivid 
as possible to them, by making the descriptions clear 
and beautiful. This is why most of us would rather 
read Shakspeare’s plays than see them acted, unless 
they be put upon the stage particularly well. You 
must think about this for yourselves when you read 
those wonderful plays. 

In planning for a play, you will learn a great deal ,if 
you listen to the suggestions, not only of people older 
and more experienced than you are, but of your com- 
rades, and even the youngest of them. I have taught, 
from time to time, at least a hundred children to act 
different parts, and, by keeping my ears open to their 
criticisms and childish interpretations of them, I have 
often made some of the best points. If you want to 
teach a part to a child, do not show him how to do it 
by doing it yourself and calling upon him to mimic you. 
Make him wnderstand the character you wish him to as- 
sume, then he will do it in his own original way. Once 
I taught a little girl to play the part of “The March- 
ioness,” a poor, neglected, abused child, whom Dickens 
tells about in his “Old Curiosity Shop.” I wanted her 
to act the scene where Miss Sally Brass feeds her. At 
first she did it very stiffly, and I thought I could 


not teach her to say any of her speeches naturally. 


“Think, little Mary,” I said, at last, “how hungry 
you are! Why! that Miss Sally Brass is so cross and 
treats you so badly that you are afraid every minute 
she is going to fly at you and strike you. Then she is 
so stingy that you don’t get half enough to eat, and 
you are nearly starved. When she asks you if you 
want any more meat, you are crazy to say ‘yes,’ for 
you feel as if you could eat it all, yet you are so afraid 
of her that you say ‘no.’ You say ‘no’ when you feel 
ready to seize every crumb she will give you, just as a 
half-starved dog would.” 

I did not repeat one of her speeches to her, you see ; 


but when she went over the scene again, it was a differ- 
ent thing. On the evening when it was acted “ Miss 
Sally” accidentally dropped a little mouthful of the 
meat on the floor. In an instant, when she turned her 
back, my little Mary scrambled down from her seat, 
seized it, put it into her mouth with a snap, and scram- 
bled back again. How the audience laughed ! 

So, when you act, however old or young you are, you 
can do it best by giving your mind to trying to under- 
stand your part, and doing it without imitating any 
body, not even Booth or Jefferson. Get all the help 
you can in understanding it, and let yourself be criti- 
cised thoroughly at the rehearsals, but don’t mimic. 

I will now write out a simple little proverb for you, 
which may help you to think of other and better ones 
for yourselves. Suppose we take 


“IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS.” 

You will need for this a table, with two or three books, and a work- 
basket on it. Have in the basket a pair of scissors, needle, and 
thread, and a little piece of rag suitable to be tied around a fin- 
ger. A chair by the table and some means of entering the room at 
the back. If there are no doors or piazza windows, put up the 
kitchen clothes-horse, with a drugget or something hung over it. 

You will need three boys and two girls to play my proverb. The 

characters are Matthew, a gardener, Robert, George, Ellen, Susy. 

Enter Ellen, with her satchel, ready for school. She puts the 

satchel on the table, and, while she is tying her hat, is repeating 

the lesson she has been studying. 

Ellen, —William the Conqueror—conquered England and as- 
cended the throne in the year 1066—reigned until 1087. 1066— 
1087. I’m sure I shan’t forget that. Now I know my lessons per- 
fectly, and it is a whole hour too early for school. I shall have 
time to go to Cousin Bessy’s and get the story-book she promised 
me. Ohow gladI am! (Picks up her books and is about to start, 
when George gives a howl outside, and enters holding his fingers.) 

George.—O dear! O dear! I’ve jammed my finger! What shal! 
I do? 

Ellen. (Putting down her books.)—Let me see it. 

George. (Fretfully.)\—It won't do any good. You can’t do any- 
thing. I believe it’s broken. 

Ellen—Let me see it; it can’t hurt you to show it to me, and 

maybe I caw do something. Why! (as he shows it her) it hasa 
great splinter in it. At least, I can take that out. 

George—Y ou'll hurt me! 

Ellen.—Suppose I do—can’t you bear a little pain for the sake 
of being cured? You'd never make a soldier. 

George.—Y es, I would, too. I’m going to be a soldier and have 
a whole army of my own, like General Washington. Here! (Ao/d- 
out his finger to her.) You may take it out, if you like, and see if 
I make a single sound now. Ow! Ow! (at the first prick). 
That hurts—I told you it would. 

Ellen. (Laughing).—I thought you werent going to make a sound. 
I told you you’d never make a soldier! A general! Why! you 
couldn’t even be a drummer-boy. Think of the drummer-boy Aunt 
Phebe knew in the hospital during the war.* 

George. (Holding out his finger again.)—What about him. 
Tell me, and I won’t move or squeal. I won’t—see if I do. 

Ellen. (Working at his finger.\—During a battle his thumb was 
struck by a bullet and broken. The surgeon set it and bound it in 
splints, which he had to wear for several weeks. When they were 
taken off it was discovered that the surgeon had done his work 
badly, and the boy’s thumb was crooked. He showed it to Aunt 
Phebe and complained of it. She was very sorry for him, but tried 
to comfort him by saying that, at any rate, it was well at last, and 
he would not have to suffer with it any more. But he answered 
her indignantly and said: “ Not suffer any more? Indeed, ma’am, 
but I will suffer! Do you think I’ll have a thumb that I cannot 
use? I couldn’t load a gun, or do anything with it so; and how 
do I know what I may be wanted for any time? No, ma’am, I 
won’t stand that!” And off he went, leaving Aunt Phebe puzzled 
to know what he meant, until he returned in a little while, looking 
pale, and showed her his hand all bandaged up in splints again. 
“ Now, ma’am,” “he said, tossing his head and smiling at her: 
“ Now it is all right. I’ve been to another surgeon who knows his 
business better, and I got him to break my thumb and set it over 
again !” 

George-—Break it over! Hurrah for him! He was plucky! 
Wasn’t he? 

Ellen. (Tying a rag around his finger.\—Indeed he was. 
There! That is done. 

George-—I won't squeal at a splinter again, I can tell you. 
Thank you, Nelly. I’m going now. Jim Ferris promised to show 
me how to play a new figure at Jack-stones if I got to school early 
enough. I’ll show you, to-night. Good-bye. (Z.xit.) 

Ellen.—\'m afraid I can’t stay very long at Cousin Bessy’s now, 
unless I hurry. (/s running out when Matthew, the gardner, enters 
in a flurry.) 

Mat.—Dear! Dear! It’s good luck I found ye, Miss Ellen, in- 
deed it is. I’m all in a stew, and I don’t know anybody but yer- 


* This is a true story. 


self that'll help me out of it. It’s all Nancy Perkins. She’s the 
perseveringest, upstartest creetur !— 

Ellen.—What has she done, Matthew? 

Mat.—Well, ye see, Miss, she comes mincing up the garden walk 
one morning, just as I was a setting out them few-shees. An’ she 
says to yer ma: “ It’s a fine day, Miss Raymond!” And yer ma— 

Ellen.—No matter about that, Matthew, because I’m in a hurry ; 
tell me what she has done now. 

Mat.—Why! She’s done nothing; except she comes and wants 
to see yer ma, and I tells her yer pa and ma’s both in Boston for a 
spell, and it’s you is keeping house. And then she turns right 
round upon me about the few-shees. She said yer ma said she could 
have some, and / say they ain’t anyways fit to cut yet, and it'd be 
only some cold, good-for-nothing, hard-hearted skrimp of a man, 
without a spark o’ feeling, or poetry in his natur’, as could go and 
cut the tender, young things now, afore their prime, 

Ellen. (Moving to the door.\—O well! I'll speak to Nancy myself 
and see if she won’t be satisfied this morning with some of that 
red honeysuckle and some roses. She can have those, can’t she ? 

Mat.—Yes, miss, and welcome. (Zxit Zilen.) And bless yer 
bright eyes that’s always seeing a way to set things straight and put 
people to rights. But how ye’ll ever put Nancy to rights this 
morning is more ’n I know, for she’s that cross-grained that her 
very nose looks as if it twisted her round the wrong way. (Zoof- 
ing out at the door.) ‘There she is now, talking to Miss Ellen, and 
—yes—no—yes, she is actiwally a-smiling! (Zafer Susy at the 
other door.) 

Susy. (Calling.)—Nelly! Nelly! O Mat, is that you? Where is 
Nelly? ‘ 

Mat.—She’s out in the garden, coaxing Miss Perkins out o’ the 
path o’ wickedness and bad intentions right into the road to virtue. 
I’m going to meet her on it and reward her with a bunch o’ roses. 
I’ll tell Miss Ellen ye’re axing for her, miss. (Z-xif Mat.) 

Susy.—Such a scratch and tumble! (//olding up her gown, 
which is torn.) I thought Bruno was going to bite my head right. 
off,—he ran at me so,—and eat me up, just as the wolf ate Red- 
Riding-Hood. (#nter Ellen.) Nelly! Bruno chased me into a 
bush and, see, I tore my dress and—O dear! Maria says there 
isn’t another one ironed for me, and— 

Ellen. (Examining the rent.)—Poor little sister! Bruno is very 
naughty to frighten you so, but I’m sure he would not hurt you for 
the world. (Getting needle and thread from the work-basket.) 
Come here and I will mend it for you in two minutes. (Siés down 
on the chair and begins to sew the gown. Enter Robert.) 

Rob.—I say, Nell, I can’t find my geography. Have you seen it ? 

Ellen.—Yes, I picked it up from the grass last evening. There 
it is, on the table. 

Rob.—So it is. I remember just where I flung it down. You're 
a trump, Nell. I meant to come back and get it, but Tom Jewett 
came out with his new kite, and we had such a time hoisting it! 
She rode beautifully, though, when she was fairly up at last! 
You ought to have seen her! We’re going to hoist her now, before 
school; don’t you want to come and see us? It’s such fun. 

Ellen —Yes. (Fumping up). Your dress is mended, Susy. 
Now run to school, unless you want to come with me and see the 
kite hoisted. 

Susy.—No, I'd rather go to school. (Aissing Ellen.) You're so 
good, Nelly. When I’m big enough, I'll make you a beautiful 
green satin dress, with blue and yellow flowers all over it. (uss 
off) 
Rob.—Now come, Nell, or we won’t have time. 
Here comes Mat, and of course he wants you. 

Ellen.—W ell—go on without me. I'll follow you. (Z-xit 
What can Matthew wantnow! (Zxter Matthew.) 

Mat.—O Miss Ellen, come quick! Bruno—he’s chased Miss 
Perkins right in among the cabbages, and she’s nigh fainting away 
with fright! (Z//en starts to follow him. Enter George, out of 
breath.) 

George.—Nelly! Nelly! Do come! I’ve run all the way for 
you. Little Jo Ferris has hurt his foot, and he won't let anybody 
touch it but you. (Z//en turns to follow George. Enter Susy.) 

Susy.—O Nelly! Miss Clarkson wants you right off. Farmer 
Dobson’s cross dog has got into the school-room, and he’s frighten- 
ing the little girls most into fits. He minds you, if you speak to 
him. Docome! (Z£xter Robert.) 

Rob.—Come quick, Nell! (Seizing her hand and pulling her.) 
The boys have got into a fuss with Squire Town, and if you don’t 
come and settle it, there’ll be the biggest row— 

Mat.—O Miss Ellen, come to Miss Perkins. 

George —No! no! come to Jo Ferris. 

Susy. (Pulling at her dress.\—No—come to Farmer Dobson’s 
dog. 

Rob.—Bother everybody ! Come tothe Squire. 

All.—Come with me. 

Ellen.—Dear! Dear! Which way shall I go? Was there ever 
such a morning! First one thing, then another, and then a dozen 
at once! (Taking Susy’s hand.) Vl go with you first, little Susy, 
and then to the others as fast as the storm will let me, for I am 
sure it is as true of accidents as it is of the weather—that IT 
NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS! 

(Curtain falls.) 


O bother! 


’Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.—/ape. 
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ms Washington Correspondence. 


WasuHincTon, D. C., March 1, 1875. 
-The Education Report. for 1874. 

General Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, informs us that 
his report for 1874 will soon go to the printer, and that he does not 
know what publicity Congress will give it; that is, how many cop- 
ies it will order to be printed for the use of the office and the 
two houses. The admirable report for 4873, though universally 
conceded to be the most valuable educational publication of last 
year in the world, was only printed to the number of 5,000, of 
which only 2,500 are really available for use by the Commissioner 
for distribution to the educators and officials who coéperated with 
him in its preparation. The memorial of the committee of the 
National Superintendents, to which I alluded in my letter of Feb. 
oth, “ hits the nail on the head” when it says that what is necessary 
is “ the distribution directly bythe Bureau of at least 10,000 copies 
of its annual reports each year among school-officers and those 
specially interested in the work of education.” 

Libraries in the United States. 

I was talking to General Eaton the other day, when the subject 
of libraries was touched, and he gave me an opportunity to exam- 
ine the material in progress of preparation for a circular of in- 
formation on this subject. The Bureau of Education has the sta- 
tistics of about 2,700 libraries (not private) of 1,000 vols. or more in 
the United States. Several valuable articles by the best librarians 
in the country have already been received, and several others have 
been promised. In this work as in others, this office is hampered 
by the want of funds. If completed, it will be a wade mecum for 
librarians, such as no other country can show, but I am afraid that 
it must be abandoned for the present unless funds can be provided 
by Congress for its completion. 

National Appropriation for the Centennial. 

In his recent message to Congress, the President forwarded the 
estimates made by the several Executive Departments of the fed- 
eral government and the Smithsonian Institution, of funds neces- 
sary for the proper illustration, at the Centennial, of the great in- 
terests confided to them. The house-committee on appropriations 
have reported, in section 4 of the “sundry civil service appropria- 
tion bill,” for 1875-76, the sum of $505,000 for this purpose, in- 
stead of $971,000 as recommended. 

This is almost insulting to the executive departments, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. After a very careful, an al- 
most judicial, estimate of the inevitably necessary expenses, made 
by persons specially appointed by the cabinet, the appropriation 
committee has recommended about 65 per cent. of the amount so 
laboriously ascertained. This action means one of several things. 
Either the committee do not believe that the executive commissioners 
have told the truth, or it knows better than they do what is necessary 
for the purpose, or it is afraid of spending so much money. This last 
consideration is very contemptible when one remembers what other 
countries have done for exhibitions not held within their own 
borders. 

For example, in behalf of the Paris Z.xfosition Universelle of 
1867 Great Britain appropriated in gold $600,000, Egypt $300,000, 
Prussia $150,000, Italy $165,000, Austria $200,000, and even the 
United States expended more than $140,000. For the benefit of 
their exhibitors at the Vienna Wedtausstellung of 1873, the follow- 
ing sums were appropriated by the countries mentioned: German 
Empire, $750,000; France, $300,000; Great Britain, $100,000; 
Italy, $200,000; Japan, $150,000; Turkey, $500,000; Egypt, 
$500,000; Belgium, $100,000; Greece, $30,000; and the United 
States, $200,000. The Austro-Hungarian authorities appropria- 
ted $3,000,000 for their exhibition of 1873; the French govern- 
ment for that of 1867, $ Why, even Canada has ap- 
propriated $250,000 for our Centennial, and Japan has followed 
with $200,000, both in gold Think of $500,000 in currency as an 
adequate sum for the illustration of our Indian ethnology, our pub- 
lic land survey, of our education, of our mechanical inventions, 
our currency, coast-survey, light-houses, post-offices, agricultural 
productions; our National Museum, our fortifications, cannon, 
military hospitals, ships, navy yards, etc.! Iss it not pitiful ? 

Cc. R. A. W. 


THE AGASsiIz MEMORIAL.—A table showing the amounts con- 
tributed and the number of contributors to the “ Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Fund” of the Agassiz Memorial from all sources to date : 


No. Contributors, Amts. No. Contributors, Amits. 
’ chiefly estimated. given. chiefly estimated. given. 
Maine, 743 $83 90 | Amts. bro’t up, 33,364 $5,240 94 
New Hampshire, 526 64 00 | Ohio, 4,200 174 25 
Vermont, 163 18 76 | Indiana, 214 33 35 
Massachusetts, 10,941 2,555 07 | Michigan, 15755 172 04 
Rhode Island, 459 140 05 | Illinois, 30,380 1,982 54 
Connecticut, 227 $4 36 | Wisconsin, 2,376 226 04 
ew York, 6,590 1,106 97 | Minnesota, 1,166 114 67 
a Jersey, 650 216 99 | lowa, 919 71 25 
ennsylvania, 500 108 81 | Missouri, 10,975 79 
Maryland, 12,600 815 33 | Kansas, 315 so 
25 19 00 | Neb 59 12 75 
Vv; st. of Columbia, 2 25 00 | Colorado, 390 66 25 
wont ei 30 5 00 | Nev: 290 60 00 
est Virginia, 195 25 45 | California, 47 5° 
North Carolina, 2 2 oo | Texas, 1 2 00 
South Carolina, 1 25 | England, 2 34 16 
27 31 
Carried forward, 33,364 $5,240 94 
Totals, 86,696 $9,192 74 


— About twenty thousand children are taught drawing in the 
Baltimore public scheels: 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

THE MAINE JoURNAL oF EDUCATION presents itself at the 
beginning of this month under a new name, but still there will be 
found as much of interest to Maine readers as ever. Many reasons 
have induced the proprietors of the Maine Yournal to unite with 
this journal. There will be no need at this time, however, of pre- 
senting to the reader an account of the birth, childhood, and youth 
of the Maine Fournal. In years it had not attained its majority, 
but in the good that it has accomplished and in the «influence that 
it has exerted upon the educational policy of the State it has at 
least shown none of the symptons which are usually found in the 
wayward, undisciplined, untaught boy of the age of ten. If it has 
failed in any of its duties it has been entirely from the want of 
talent in him who has been its editor for the past eighteen months. 
Many thanks must be given to those who have given their time 
and compositions to the support of the Yournal/. If more of the 
teachers of Maine had made use of the magazine it would have been 
better for them and better for the journal. Thanks are also due 
to those who have labored earnestly in other ways to make the 
journal financially a success. To those who have in no way aided 
the journal either by thought, pen, or act; who have, on the other 
hand, made use of other publications to express their thoughts; 
who have preferred to extend their patronage upon the other jour- 
nals, and who have sinned in many other ways no thanks are to be 
given. To those teachers who consider that “anything in our oc- 
cupation” is beneath notice, nothing can be said, simply for the 
reason that they won’t see it and it will be lost. 

In congratulating ourselves upon the thought that from our 
shoulders has rolled the burden, and that instead of one poorly 
paid, hard-to-be-sustained journal there arises out of the ashes so 
powerful a journal as this one will be, we are not willing to admit 
that the influence of this paper would be such as one published in 
Maine and sustained by the subscriptions of the four thousand 
teachers of that State. But since this cannot be, the best thing to 
be done is to make one journal and make it such as an ideal jour- 
nal should be. 

THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will complete to 
the entire satisfaction of every one, the contracts existing between 
the subscribers to and publishers of the Maine Fournal of Educa- 
tion. They will reveive all the unpaid subscriptions since January 
1, 1875. All those who are indebted to the Maine Yournai for that 
periodical previously to the 1st of last January, will send the same 
to B. Thurston, or A. E. Chase, Portland, Me., and receive a re- 
ceipt therefor. 

And now, reader, the most important thing of all is to give this 
journal your cordial support. Remember that it comes to you 
every week; that it will bring to you each Saturday the news of 
New England’s position on schools and the school questions of the 
day. You cannot fail to find each week something that will enter- 
tain and interest you. 

If you found your old journal interesting, this cannot fail to be 
doubly interesting, because it has many more times the ability to 
conduct it than had the old journal. It will bring afresh the news 
and so place it before you that you will know who dare your fellow 
teachers and what they are doing. It is almost beyond a doubt, 
but that every one of the old subscribers will continue the support 
which they have so generously given hitherto, and the more inter- 
ested they become the greater will be the increase in the circulation 
of the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpvucATION. ~ 

ALBro E. CHAsE. 


WATERVILLE. — Prof. M. C. Fernald, of the State College, 
Orono, gave a lecture before the State Board of Agriculture, upon 
“The influence of education on labor,” asserting that profitable 
labor requires intelligence, that ignorant labor is always poorly 
paid, barely obtaining the necessaries of life. At one of the Low- 
ell mills, with its 1,200 operatives, only 45 were unable to read and 
write, and their wages were 27 per cent. less than the others. An- 
other mill had among its operatives 150 girls who had been teach- 
ers, whose compensation was 15 per cent. higher than the average, 
and 40 above those who could only make their mark. Educated 
labor and skilled laber differ; centuries ago the skilled artisans of 
the East made cotton cloth—to-day a single Yankee girl manufac- 
tures as much as 3,000 of their descendents are able todo. Cap- 
ital is the accumulation of skilled labor; before you can add to it, 
the wages of labor and skill must be paid. Educated labor be- 
longs to both classes, includes both labor and skill. Mind enters 
into every effort of the hand, and controls its results. All agricul- 
tural and mechanical employments requiring skill should be con- 
sidered liberal professions. It is complained that education leads 
men out of industrial pursuits; it is not so generally, as the sta- 
tistics of industrial institutions show a large percentage of their 
graduates still engaged in them. All the advantages derived from 
these institutions belong to women as well as men, and through 
them they will be enabled to take the places of many classes of 
men who belong elsewhere. 


AvuBuRN.—The people of Auburn seem to be waking up some- 
what in the matter of schools. The grammar schools closed this 
week, and it was my pleasure to be present at the examination. 
Text-books were laid aside, and the questions were made entirely 


practical. For instance, a dry goods dealer proposed that a class 
should tell him how much it would cost to carpet a room 16 feet 
long, 14 feet wide, and 12 feet high—the carpeting to be § yard 
wide and to cost $1.00 per yard. Another asked the cost of plas- 
tering the same room; and others proposed other examples in- 
volving different principles. All were performed promptly, show- 
ing they had been taught something besides books. Map-drawing 
was a special feature in the study of geography; and story-telling 
and description took the place of composition. 

Unless we very much mistake present indications, “the powers 
that be” in Auburn will be blind to the best interests of all con- 
cerned, if they do not retain the services of Mr. Small, the present 
efficient superintendent of schools ; for, judging from the testimony 
of those parents who have taken sufficient interest to express an 
opinion and the unanimous voice of teachers and scholars, he 
seems indeed “the right man in the right place.” 


— The public schools of Rockland will close on Saturday, 
March 6, 

— A gentleman drove a span of horses on the ice across Bucks- 
port Ferry on the 13th ult., with a load of young ladies for the 
Normal School at Castine. When those young ladies leave the 
normal, they will bear with them a_stock of solid information that 
will make them a heavier load to carry. 

— The normal school at Castine opened last week with an enter- 
ing class of 36, and a total attendance of about 110, and more are 
expected. 

— The spring term of the Farmington Normal School com- 
menced Tuesday, 23d ult. The new class is one of the best that 
ever entered the school. 

— The spring term of the Eaton School, at Norridgewock, will 
begin on the 29th of March. This school enjoys an excellent rep- 
utation, for both discipline and instruction, standing second to none 
in the State. 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER.—The annual report for 1874 is just issued by J. 
G. Edgerly, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and M. P. Hall, 
of the school board. The population of the city is about 25,000. 
Number of pupils enrolled, 3,757; average number, 2,409; aver- 
age daily attendance, 2,305; actual attendance, fall term, 2,800. 
Total expenditure, $84,088, including $29,150 for new buildings, 
and $3,892 for repairs. Cost for teaching per scholar, high school, 
$17.51; day schools, $15.28; total cost in day’ schools, $21.18. 
Scholars in evening schools, 300; cost per scholar, $10.50. School 
buildings, 22; rooms, 75; teachers, 69; value of school property, 
$310,000. 

The High School is in a very efficient condition,—Albert W. 
Bacheler, principal, with four assistants ; average attendance, 185 ; 
total, fall term, 227. Intermediate school, Herbert W. Lull, prin- 
cipal, pupils 45. Training School, Nancy S. Burton, principal, 
pupils 165. Grammar Schools: Franklin Street, Daniel A. Clifford, 
principal, three assistants, pupils 184; Lincoln Street, Sylvester 
Brown, principal, three assistants, pupils 297 ; Ash Street, William 
E. Buck, principal, three assistants, pupils 215; Spring Street, 
Josie A. Bosher, principal, one assistant, pupils 69; Piscataquay, 
Andrew W. Heath, principal, two assistants, pupils 125; Amos- 
keag, Emma A. H. Brown, principal, pupils 31. Teacher of Music, 
Jason J. Kimball. 

The report ignores the highfalutin common-places too often 
found in such documents, and is both sensible and practical. It 
recommends expenditure for repairs, etc., through its school board, 
who know what is needed, rather than through the city council as 
at present; advises the seasonable purchase of new school lots; 
suggests the establishment of half-time schools for children work- 
ing in the mills; rather approves of furnishing text-books at the 
public expense ; and speaks strongly in favor of more written work, 
composition in schools—an important point, by the way, in which 
Manchester is probably far ahead of every other town in the State, 
and is hardly surpassed in the country. 

J. B. Clarke, Esq., of the A/irror, offered last year $40 in prizes 
for declamation and reading in the High School, with such favora- 
ble results that the liberal offer is renewed for another year. The 
ventilation and heating of the rooms is complained of, though the 
committee can only “ recommend” repairs. “ Rooms have been visited 
where the escaping (coal) gas was thick enough to be tasted”! And 
that in Manchester ! 

In a manufacturing city like Manchester, the question of truancy 
is one of the worst to deal with. The truant officer has brought in 
about fifty non-attendants during the year, but it is estimated that 
“there remain 200 to 300 who have been without a day’s schooling 
in the whole year.” There are 1,500 pupils in the Catholic paro- 
chial school, and the remarkable fact is brought out that 88 per 
cent. of the truants arrested are from these schools. 


“ When a truant from these schools, who had been frequently ar- 
rested, was placed in a public school, he soon ceased to trouble the 
officer, and was a constant attendant so long as he was permitted 
to remain. Many such scholars have been transferred to the pub- 
lic schools, esualiy to remain but a short time. Jnvariably such 
children are less proficient than others of the same age. Generally 
they are placed there by choice of their parents, for the express 
reason that the public schools are better; and usually it is with 
regret of child and parent that they are compelled to return. 
These facts are very suggestive. The law knows no difference 
betweefi the public and private school; it assumes their advan‘ 
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tages and benefits to be equal. But, if in practice they prove to 
be unequal, shall the law compel the child to attend the inferior 
school? There are, in fact, two systems of schools existing in 
this city, instead of public and private schools in the same system. 
In the one, children are growing up in prejudice of the other. 
United, they would promote harmony, community of interest, and 
national unity; separate, they perpetuate the distinctions, and ani- 
mosities of race and sect.” 

Facts and considerations like these ought to be quoted all over 
the land, and preserved by every thoughtful citizen. 

Other important items might be noticed if we had space, not the 
least of which is Superintendent Edgerly’s admirable examina- 
tion questions for the year, appended to the report. Promotions 
are made twice a year, based on the results of monthly written ex- 
aminations. 


CLAREMONT.—The Fiske Free Library, established by Samuel 
P. Fiske during the past two years, entirely at his expense, now 
contains some twenty-five hundred volumes. The town has agreed 
to find suitable rooms for the library, and to keep the books well 
bound. Some five years ago Mr. and Mrs. Fiske gave to the Ste- 
vens High School a valuable set of philosophical apparatus, thus 
handsomely supplementing the gift of the brother. © 


Dover.—They had a written examination in one of the schools 
the other day. Topic, Principal Battles of Burgoyne’s Invasion. 
Here is one of the answers: “The principal battle was at Ben- 
nington. Arnold see them coming and says to his companion, ‘ We 
must beat them to-day or Molly Stark’s a widow’.” The teacher 
who sends this is reminded of A. Ward’s putting down the rebel- 
lion if it “ took all his wife’s relations.” 


LeBANON.—The Mechanic and Agricultural Society gave a 
rousing levee lately to establish a library; net proceeds, $223. 
Miss Francis Dana, teacher of vocal music at Tilden Seminary, 
met with a brilliant reception at the late convention of Connecti- 
cut River Valley Musical Union. 


Vermont. 


BuURLINGTON.—The city of Burlington was incorporated in 1865, 
with a population of about 6,953. The census of 1870 revealed a 
population of 14,387, showing a gain in five years of over one hun- 
dred per cent. The present population of the city is estimated at 
between 17,000 and 18,000. 

During the last ten years many public edifices have been erected, 
among which are the High School building at a cost of $30,000, 
the Adams Grammar School building at an expense, with the land, 
of nearly $20,000, and the Pomeroy Grammar School at a cost of 
about $18,000. The building formerly used as a court house, situ- 
ated on the easterly side of the City Hall Park, has meantime 
been purchased by the city, thoroughly renovated, painted, and re- 
paired, all at a cost of Some $15,000, and is now devoted to the 
use of the Fletcher Free Library, an institution founded by Mrs. 
Mary L. Fletcher and Miss Mary M. Fletcher, upon a liberal foun- 
dation, and destined to become one of the most valued of our pub- 
lic institutions. It will be opened to the public the present year. 

Through the liberality of the friends of the University of Ver- 
mont, an art gallery has been erected, connected with the library 
ef that institution, and now contains a choice collection of art 
treasures. 

The “ Home for Destitute Children,” an institution located about 
two miles south of the City Hall, has been very considerably ex- 
tended and enlarged, and the area of its good work is daily becom- 
ing more widely extended. This philanthropy from very small be- 
ginnings has now a property valued at over $20,000, supported en- 
tirely by individual efforts, and it has never been a State or munic- 
ipal beneficiary. 


BROOKFIELD.—U nder the direction of the town superintendent, 
Mr. A. S. Allis, the several schools in town met at the Second 
Congregational church on Saturday, January 20, for a general pub- 
lic examination. Nearly all the scholars in town were present, and 
the occasion proved one of great interest, both to those who par- 
ticipated and those who listened. 


Casot.—The teachers of this town, under the direction of the 
town superintendent, have, during the winter, been holding a se 
ries of educational meetings, when the largest audience-room in 
the village has usually been crowded. 


“WATERBURY.—Twenty of the Reform School boys were sent 
home last week. This was done in accordance with a resolution of 
the trustees to reduce the number of inmates of the institution, 
and to keep it, for a time, within smaller limits. The boys were all 
out to church on Sabbath last, for the first time since the fire, and, 
as they were all in new suits, they presented a fine appearance. 


BRANDON.—The reading club of this town entertained, a few 
evenings ago, the Orwell reading club, and the twain together fur- 
nished a rare literary entertainment, after which supper was served 
in the basement of the Town Hall. 


MILTON.—The graded school district have voted to build a new 
school-house, on a new site, situated off from the principal thor- 
oughfares. 


ject of education. Nota little interest has been aroused by his 
efforts, and teachers’ meetings and town examinations of schools 
are becoming quite frequent. 

We are glad to learn that President Buckham, who has been re- 
ported seriously ill, has, with the exception of a slight cold, been in 
his usual health. We trust that for a long time he may be spared 
any interruption of work. 

Professor Collier, of the Agricultural College at Burlington, in 
traveling by stage from Johnson to Fairfax, a few days ago, was se- 
verely injured by an overturned coach, but is now reported as rap- 
idly recovering. 

Miss Alice Guernsey, of the Randolph Normal School, read a 
poem at the Woman’s State Temperance Convention at Montpelier, 


February 17. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The school committee hold their next regular monthly 
meeting on Tuesday evening, March 19. These meetings are open 
to the public, the galleries being at the service of visitors. 

A portrait of Professor B. F. Tweed, superintendent of the 
Charlestown schools, by Darius Cobb, is on exhibition at Williams 
& Everett’s. 

The annual commencement of the Boston Dental College took 
place at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, on Tuesday evening 
last (2d inst.) 

The committee on the new City Charter has nearly completed 
its work, and all that is now required is a revision of the work done 
upon and changes made in the charter. In addition to the changes 
already reported, the committee have fixed the term of the mayor- 
alty at two years, the board of aldermen two years, the common 
council one year, and the school committee four years. The num- 
ber of aldermen will remain the same as at present. There will 
be two councilmen and two members of the school board from 
each ward. The powers of school examiners is lessened by the 
provision that no teacher shall be removed or discharged without 
the sanction of the school board. ~ 
Robert S. Davis, publisher of the well-known Greenleaf’s Arith- 
metics, died last week. 


WEsTBORO.—There are 333 lads in the State Reform School. 
In the two advanced classes 41 out of 60 could not write when sent 
to the school. All now receive regular and careful instruction. 
Arrangements have been made for some “ Practical Talks,” which 
cannot fail to afford them much instruction and pleasure. By the 
invitation of a member of the board of trustees, Thomas Gaffield, 
of Boston, will give a practical and familiar “Talk on Glass,” W. 
A. Hovey upon “Coal,” S. Dana Hayes, State assayer, upon 
“Four Useful Metals—Iron, Copper, Silver, Gold;” each using 
specimens and illustrations; and other names may be announced. 


MELROsE.—Hon. D. W. Gooch having requested Dr. John L. 
Sullivan, of Malden, J. O. Morris, sub-master of the English 
High School, Boston, and Professor Edward Johnson, of Lynn, to 
act as a committee to select, by competitive examination, a candi- 
date-for the military academy at West Point from the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Congressional District, the committee fixed Saturday, the 
20th, as the day for the examination. Twenty-two candidates ap- 
peared, only eleven of whom completed the examination, and Mil- 
ton Brett, of Malden, secured the appointment. 

The Catholic youth of this town have been organized into a 
total abstinence association, and are to be known as the Loyola 
Temperance Cadets. 


Wosurn.—The graduates of the Woburn High Sthool have 
formed an association, and elected for President, Everett A. 
Thompson, vice-presidents, C.G. Grammer, ’7o, and J. W. Rob- 
inson, 68; secretary, Miss V. Robinson, ’68; treasurer, J. L. 
Fowle, ’66; directors, the president, the secretary, G. A. Blaney, 
Mrs. A. J. Parker, ’55,and Miss E. Davis, ’74. They will hold 
their first annual reunion on March 26. John B. Richardson, of 
Amherst, was appointed orator for that occasion, and Mrs. George 
J. Pindar, poetess. 


Worcester.—Mr. Samuel V. Stone, long known as the secretary 
of the school board, died suddenly of heart disease, on Thursday, the 
25th ult., at the age of 56. He had been secretary of the school 
board since January 2, 1866, and he was also a member from 1864 
to 1873. He was universally esteemed and had held many offices 
of trust. 


NewtTon.—At the regular meeting of the school committee, J. B. 
Annetts, C. O. Davis, R. L. Hinds, Charles Hinckley, Otis Ather- 
ton, F. E. Tucker, F. E. Hinds, were appointed truant officers, with 
a salary of $20.00 and expenses. 

LunenBurG.—C. L. Heywood, superintendent of the Fitchburg 


railroad company, a native of this town, has presented the town 
with a cabinet organ for each school district. 


FALu River.—The school committee recommend that the Sen- 
ior class in the high school appear in American calico on the day 
of graduation, instead of in costly dresses, as has been the custom. 


PERSONAL.—State Superintendent Conant, is still engaged in 
addressing the people of different towns in the State on the sub- 


schools $12,7 59,34, and for its public library $517.20. 


LEXINGTON.—Out of $63,280, the town spent last year for 


” ANDOVER.—The schools the past year have cost $9,818, besides 
$831 expended on school-houses. 

EASTHAMPTON.—A very satisfactory musical exhibition was 
given last week by the pupils of ‘the public schools. | 

STONEHAM.—A free sewing school has been opened by ladies 
connected with the Union Club. ; 

IpswicH.—The Ipswich Female.Seminary is now a half-century 
old, having been erectefl in 1825. 

— There are 209 high schools in this State, and 69 incorporated 
academies. 

— Wm. Henry Dutton, junior partner of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, died Sunday night, after a lingering illness. 


Rhode _Island. 


MEETING OF TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. — The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the superintendents of the towns of this State will 
be held at the commissioner’s office at 10 o’clock A. M., on March 
8th. A variety of topics will be presented for discussion, and it is 
hoped there will be a full attendance. 


PROVIDENCE.—On Thursday of last week occurred the annual 
visit of the members of the general assembly to the Reform 
School. The present number of inmates is: boys, 162; girls, 35; 
out in situations, sentence unexpired, boys, 21; girls, 6; making 
the whole number on the books 224. Besides these there are 
others whose terms of commitment have not expired, but who 
having been in situations long enough to demonstrate their steadi- 
ness, are crossed off the boeks, and yet are liable to come back to 
stay thé remainder of their terms at any time—making the total 
really under supervision of the institution not far from 600. Whole 
number committed since the school opened, Nov. 1, 1850, boys, 
1,825 ; girls, 417; total, 2,242; whole number of deaths during the 
existence of the school, 13; net cost per capita for the past year, 
$122, of which the State pays $104, and the city of Providence the 
balance. Much attention has been directed to this school recently, 
by the report of the board of female visitors, which reflected some- 
what strongly upon the management of the school. A _ report 
made to the assembly by the trustees of the school during the past 
week, together with this recent visit of the members of the legis- 
lature, have shown that the school is in excellent condition, that 
both boys and girls are well cared for, and provided with good fa- 
cilities for acquiring a common, school education and developing 
habits of neatness, order, and industry. 

At the last meeting of the school committee thirty-two members 
were present. Messrs. W. B. Beach and Joshua M. Addeman, the 
newly-appointed members of the committee to filljvacancies from 
the Seventh Ward, appeared and were duly qualified by the mayor. 
The quarterly report of the superintendent of public schools, Rev. 
Daniel Leach, was presented, read, and received. The general 
condition of the schools was reported as being unusually good, 
though the severity of the weather and consequent sickness has 
largely increased the percentage of absence. 

The evening schools are reported to be better attended than 
ever before, and the interest awakened in the pupils is in excess of 
that of any previous winter. The registry of the school of the 
city is as follows, viz: one High School, with 389 pupils ; eleven 
Grammar schools, with 2,890 pupils; thirty-two Intermediate 
schools, with 3,273 pupils; and thirty-nine Primary schools, with 
4,728 pupils; giving a total of 11,280 pupils in all of the schools. 
Quite a large portion of the superintendent's report is devoted 
to a discussion of the various styles of criticism and comment to 
which the public schools and their teachers are apt to be subjected 
at the present time. It contains many wholesome truths to which 
we hope to call attention at some future time. 

_ The committee on qualifications submitted a report that they 
have appointed Thomas S. Gladding temporary assistant in the 
boys’ department of the High School; M. Emily Cushing, princi- 
pal of Thayer Street Intermediate School, in place of Miss 
Hunt, resigned; and Sarah A. Allen, principal of Thayer Street 
Primary School, in place of Miss Cushing, promoted. 

The committee on text-books reported the introduction of Swin- 
ton’s Outlines of the World’s History into the High School, 
which report was read and reeeived. 

The vacancy on the committee on qualifications, caused by the 
removal from the seventh ward of Mr. Amos M. Bowen, has been 
filled by the appointment of Hon. Joshua M. Addeman. 

The executive committee was authorized to consider the expe- 
diency of notifying the different schools and the parents of the 
scholars, on days when, from the inclemency of the weather, it was 
desirable to hold but one session of school, by a single stroke of 
the fire-alarm bell at half-past 11 o’clock. 


CUMBERLAND.—Some parties whose moral education, to say 
nothing of any other, has been sadly neglected, broke into the 
school house in District No. 12, on Monday night, Feb. 22. They 
found several dollars in the teacher’s desk, which was probably 
the object of their search. This fact should serve to render 
teachers cautious about making their desks the place of deposit 
for their funds. Sometimes, as perhaps in this case, the tempta 
tion to those cognizant of the fact becomes too strong to be re- 
sisted. 


PAWTUCKET. — Miss Ella C. Sanders, a graduate of the last 
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class at the Normal School, has taken the school in the district 
lying just north of the city line. Miss S. enters upon her work 
after a thorough course of stucly and special training, accompanied 
with considerable experience. 


LirrLE CompTon.—The, winter term of the school in District 
No. 2, Clarence A. Tompkins, teacher, closed last week. The suc- 
cess of the school is reported as very good. Many of the other 
schools in the town will close the present week. 


STILLWATER.—Mrs. Lilly B. Mowry reports the names of 16 
pupils who have not been absent during the term ending Feb. 5, 


1875. Good. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven.—The office of principal of the Fair Street Train- 
ing School, in this city, recently made vacant by the lamented death 
of Miss Butts, has been filled by the board of education, by the 
election of Miss Reugene L. Young, at a salary of $900, to fill 
the position. Miss Young has had many years of successful expe- 
rience in the Eaton School, both in the lower and higher depart- 
ments. This appointment is one eminently “ fit to be made.” 

Mrs. Breen, in charge of the highest room in the Woolsey Gram- 
mar School, recently met with a serious accident in falling, while 
getting out of a sleigh. She, will be detained from duty some 
weeks. Her place is temporarily filled by Miss Gibson, of the 
same school. 

The Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College has been pre- 
sented, by Mr. William Wallace, of Ansonia, with one of the larg- 
est magnets in the world—one weighing half a ton, and which can 
lift 20 times its own weight. P 

Presidents Porter, of Yale, and Cummings, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, are members of the board of trustees of 
the college for young women, which Mr. Durant is now building at 
Wesllesley, near Boston. 

A young lady reciting English grammar was requested to name 
the plural of sheep. “ Lambs,” was the ready reply. 


WinpuAM County has been regarded by many as the “ banner” 
county of the State, for the active interest which both the teachers 
and people have manifested in the improvement of their public 
schools. Until we hear from other quarters of more zealous and 
thorough work than that done by the Killingly Association, their 
reputation must remain intact. The record of their last monthly 
meeting is given below: 

The Killingly Educational Association holds a monthly meeting. 
The first exercise of the last session was the reading of a very in- 
teresting and scholarly paper by Truman W. Greenslitt, upon Punc- 
tuation. Simple subtraction was explained by Mary Ames, in a 
lucid lesson, in which she placed two examples on the blackboard, 
showing the two processes of performing the operation and the 
two methods of proof. 

S. B. Frost read a paper descriptive of the origin, history, and 
associations of words, especially to that class of words connected 
in their origin with the sense of taste. 

An exercise by Mrs. Potter, illustrative of her system of teach- 
ing form and size, was given. She found the oral teaching of the 
form or size of familiar objects to greatly interest the children, 
and aided in forming correct habits of observation and judgment. 

The last feature of the session was a written spelling exercise, in 
which all present took part. 

One need only to look in upon this body of progressive teachers 
to be convinced that the youth of our town are better taught than 
in preceding years, and surely the monthly meetings of this asso- 
ciation will do much to prepare for and stimulate to a still higher 
standard of teaching. 


GLASTONBURY.—During the winter about a dozen weekly enter- 
tainments have been provided by the teachers and pupils of the 
academy, with an occasional lecture from some gentleman of the 
Village. The old-fashioned spelling match, the presentation of 
some historical or scientific subject by the principal, with music by 
the pupils, have given great satisfaction to the citizens, who have 
assembled in large numbers every week. One of the Hartford 
Papers recently furnished the following paragraph: 

The Glastenbury academy is in a very flourishing condition, 
under the charge of Mr. Parish, of New Haven. Mr. Parish, as- 
sisted by Miss Scudder and Mr. William S. Williams, has been 
siving our citizens a weekly literary entertainment, which has been 
enjoyed very much by those who have attended. The Hon. Fran- 
cls Gillette gave us his lecture on the “ Immortality of Animals.” 
The president of the academy, the Rev. Dr. Rankin, has also fa- 
‘ored us with his personal reminiscences of the “ Under Ground 
Railroad,” in which he has had a large experience. 


_ SECRETARY NortHRoP is holding educational meetings in the 


towns about the State. N otwithstanding the severity of the winter | 


and difficulty of locomotion, large numbers assemble and great en- 
thusiasm is everywhere awakened. The exercises in each town 
*ccupy a single day and evening. During the day, teachers and 
Pupils, with members of the school committee, assemble to receive 
“struction specially adapted to the duties of the school-room. In 
‘vening the people come together to listen to a lecture relating 

the general subject of education, ‘The interest which has been 


created by these meetings in every part of the State indicates that 
they are producing valuable results. 

Meetings have recently been held by Mr. Northrop, accompanied 
by. Rev. J. C. Bodwell, of Hartford, in Wolcottville, Watertown, 
and Harwinton. Appointments are made for others in Montville, 
Waterford, Sterling, Voluntown, Scotland, and Manchester. 


CoLUMBIA.—A few weeks ago a “ farmers’ club” in this town 
(Tolland county), held a meeting to discuss matters pertaining to 
their vocation. To increase the interest of the occasion, the 
various pupils of the schools were invited to take part, and in- 
tersperstd with the speeches of the members were declamations, 
vocal and instrumental music. Is not this suggestive of a remedy 
to prevent the depopulation of the country towns, by the rush of 
boys to the city where they can find cnjoyment in scenes of excite- 
ment and, perchance, dissipation? Home-life must be made at- 
tractive, if the boys and girls are to be kept on the paternal acres. 


Colleges. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Hibbard’s reputation as an elocutionist is increasing, 
if we may judge from the number of calls to furnish entertainments 
which he receives. 

The contestants for the Rich prize have been announced ; they 
are R. E. Bisbee, A. H. Herrick, W. C. Kellogg, T. R. Kneil, M. 
M. Parker, C. A. Waldo. . 

Candidates for special honors are industriously “ cramming up.” 
The idea of Special Honors is a good one. Many students have 
a predilection for certain courses of study, and would like to pur- 
sue a course of collateral reading on the same subjects. By enter- 
ing for a special honor in that course, they not only secure valuable 
advice and assistance from the faculty in relation to extra reading, 
but they get full credit for the extra knowledge which they acquire. 
If we may judge from the amount of work which has been pre- 
scribed for candidates, the honors where bestowed will be an index 
of real proficiency. 

The college clock has been very erratic of late; wise men are 
searching for the cause thereof, and when found it is reasonable to 
suppose it will be removed. In the meantime, we have meantime. 

The marks for last term have appeared, and have excited the 
usual amount of wonder, surprise, and chagrin. Men who have 
unexpectedly received good marks, are more than ever convinced 
that they are geniuses, and are glad that at last the faculty have 
found it out; while those who have received unusually small 
marks are surprised that college faculties should be composed of 
men of so little discrimination, and with such a tendency to favor- 
itism. One week will work wonders in taking the new-born con- 
ceit out of the one, and the pique out of the other. 

The Connecticut Valley Agricultural Institute met in Judd Hall, 
Wednesday, February 24. Lectures were delivered by Hon. Levi 
Stockbridge, of Massachusetts Agricultural College, and Hon. 
Richard Goodman, of Massachusetts. A report was read from the 
committee which had been appointed to consider the advisability 
of establishing agricultural experiment stations in Connecticut. 
The committee were strongly in favor of having such stations. 
Professor Atwater then stated that several hundred dollars had al- 
ready been subscribed to pay for the analysis of soils and fertiliz- 
ers, and that such analyses were now being made in the laboratory 
of our own college, and at the Sheffield Scientific School at New 
Haven. 

If an experiment station is to be established in this State, we 
can think of no place which offers better facilities than Middle- 
town. We have a laboratory furnished with all the appliances for 
making accurate analyses, and Professor Atwater is not only an 
enthusiastic student of Agricultural Chemistry, and thoroughly in 
love with the work, but he has probably a more extended knowl- 
edge of the methods of conducting such investigations than any 
man in the country, having spent several years in connection with 
one of these experiment stations in Germany, where they have at- 
tained the greatest degree of success, and dévoted nearly a life- 
time to perfecting himself upon every branch of the subject. 

The Agricultural Institute was attended by a great number of 
intelligent, active men, and it was to be expected that subjects of 
importance to the welfare of mankind would be discussed. We 
attended ; but what was our disgust to find that the whole session 
was devoted to a discussion upon the best method of raising /o- 
bacco. Has it then come to pass that if intelligent men would serve 
the devil, they must meet together in solemn conclave to discuss 
how to do it the best? It is especially surprising that a college 
professor should lend his influence by lecturing upon the best way 
to raise tobacco, and to preserve all its poisonous properties unim- 
paired, as did Professor Stockbridge, of Amherst. 

The 22d of February was celebrated as usual, with the excep- 
tion of the artillery performance by the Freshmen, which those 
gentlemen wisely omitted. The exercises in the evening were lis- 
tened to by an unusually large and attentive audience. The oration 
was entitled, “The Influence of Washington upon the World,” 
and was delivered by M. V. Simpson, of Philadelphia. It was a 
finely written article, and in this respect was probably superior to 
anything of the kind yet delivered in the chapel. In addition to 
the oration it has been customary to have extracts from Washing- 


ton’s Farewell read by a member of the Junior class, but C. E. 


Davis, of Webster, Mass., the reader elect, wisely substituted a 
declamation entitled Charles Phillips’ “America.” Although Mr. 
Davis was suffering from a severe cold, he rendered it with his 
usual energy and success, The music by the Franklin Quartette 
was equal to the occasion. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
A large number of the alumni have expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the inter-collegiate literary contests. 

The following are the studies of the classes in the Scientific de- 
partment at present: Seniors-- Physics in French under Pro- 
fessor Emerson, Geology under Professor Hitchcock, Practical 
Mineralogy under Professor Fletcher, Second Class — French 
under Professor Ruggles, Chemistry under Professor Diamond, 
Political Economy under Professor Noyes. Third Class—Calcu- 
lus under Professor Sherman, French under Professor Prud’homme, 
Isometric Drawing under Professor Hardy, Fourth Class— 
Drawing under Professor Sherman, Greek History under Professor 
Proctor, Geometry under Professor Sherman. 

Candidates for admission to the Scientific department will be re- 
quired hereafter to pass an examination in all of plane Geometry, 
and Olney’s School Algebra or an equivalent. - 

By act of the last New Hampshire Legislature students are de- 
prived of the right of voting in Hanover. This is regarded by 
students and faculty as flagrantly unjust. ) 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. ‘ 

A meeting of the Philadelphia Alumni Association was held 
Jan. 21st, at the residence of Wm. Bucknell. The association 
voted to found a scholarship of $1,500, under the following liberal 
conditions; 1st~—That the scholarship be not confined to candi- 
dates for any one calling, or to the members of any one denomina- 
tion. 2d—That it be conferred on the basis of high attainments, 
mental and moral, and be (so far as practicable) open to com- 
petition, so that the possession of the scholarship shall testify to 
the qualifications of the possessor, and that it be limited to the 
members of the two higher classes. 3d—That it be known as 
“The Philadelphia Alumni Scholarship.” 4th—That the subscrip- 
tion be opened to alumni and friends of education at large. 5th— 
That single donations and annual subscriptions be received, and as 
soon as paid in, they be lodged with the treasurer of Brown Uni- 
versity to be kept intact and allowed to accumulate until the total 
shall amount to $1,500. Certainly these conditions do credit to the 
Philadelphia alumni. 

William Bucknell, Esq., also signified his intention to found a 
scholarship of the value of $1,000. 

Charles Matteson, the new associate justice, is a graduate of 
Brown in the class of 1861. 

In the next Congress, Brown will be represented by Senator An- 
thony, of Rhode Island, and Representatives S. S. Cox, of New 
York, and Julian Hartridge, of Georgia. 

The Brunonian editors for the present term are as follows; 
From the Senior class, Albert D. Bosson, Chelsea, Mass, ; Frank 
W. Purinton, Providence, R. I.; and R. Eugene Walker Warner, 
N.H.; from the Junior class, Clarkson A. Collins, Clark’s Falls, 
Conn.; George E. Horr, Newark, N. J.; and William C. Joslin, 
Webster, Mass. 

The fund for the erection of a fire-proof library building now 
amounts to over $75,000. 

For the first time in many years, there is a class in Calculus. 
Prof. Greene instructs in this branch. He has about fifteen pupils 

The Seniors objected this year to the payment of the customary 
fee of $25 for graduation, on the ground that the catalogue made 
no mention of such an expense. They petitioned the board to re- 
lieve them from the payment; but the petition was not granted 
The class finally consented to pay, but appointed a committee to 
petition the corporation, at its next meeting, to abolish the tax. 

The Providence Fournal lately published a list of one hundred 
and ten graduates of Brown who either are, or have been, presi- 
dents and professors in various institutions of learning. 

We clip the following story (which we know to be true) from the 
Brunonian: 

A Goop JoKE on SomMEBopy.—As one of our professors was 
taking the train for Worcester, some time since, a young man 
entered the car, and depositing his luggage by the side of the pro- 
fessor, requested him to keep an eye on it till he should return. Be- 
fore the train started he came in, and after taking his seat, re- 
marked that he was a college student from Dartmouth, belonged to 
the fraternity, and had been up to visit some friends at 
Brown. A conversation ensued, in which the young man proceeded 
to dilate at some length upon the advantages which he supposed 
Dartmouth to possess over Brown. He expressed his opinions in 
regard to President Robinson without reserve, and finally having 
learned that the professor of Astronomy at Brown was named 


Greene, the man who wrote the Grammar and Analysis (which 
he freely criticised), he observed with some emphasis that he didn’t 
believe he could come up to their professor in that branch. 

During this conversation the student had been in blissful igno- 
rance as to the name of his companion. The dialogue closed somes 


self? Prof.—Yes, sir. St-—May I ask from what college? Prof.— 
I had the honor of graduating from Brown, some years ago. St.— 
May be you’re connected with the college now ? of —Yes, lam, 
somewhat. St.—Professor? Prof—Yes, sir. St—What depart- 
ment do you have? /Prof—I endeavor to teach astronomy. 


Scene.—Consternation of young man; intense amusement of pro» 


what as follows: .S/.—Perhaps are a college graduate your-- 
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MISCELLANY. 


— Coal is still the prime source of anx- 
iety. In Europe the coal area in square 
miles stands approximately thus: Great 
Britain, 5,500 ; France, 1,000 ; Saarbruck, 
geo; Belgium, 50e; Bohemia, 400; 
Westphalia, 350; Spain, 200; Ireland, 
150; Russia, 100. The British posses- 
sions occupy 7,000. The United States 
200,000. But possession is one thing and 
value by accessibility another. Great 
Britain commands the sea-board, and 
holds available coal, ironstone, and lime- 
stone in juxtaposition, besides countless 
appliances, which is scarcely the case 
elsewhere ; so that, let labor-value fluc- 
tuate as it may, her furnaces will of ne- 
cessity hold their own against the world 
for a long time to come. The world’s 
yield- of coal is about 200,000,000 tons 
annually, 

— The last census returns shows the 
existence of more trades among women 
than one would suppose possible. Be- 
sides women farmers, there are 45 female 
stock herders, 5 barbers, 24 dentists, 2 
hostlers, 3 professional hunters and trap- 
pers, 5 lawyers, 535 physicians, 97 clergy- 
women, 7 sextons, 10 canal women, 195 
draywomen, 1 pilot, 4 gas stokers, 33 gun- 
smiths, 7 gunpowder makers, 16 ship rig- 
gers, with a large number of artisans, me- 
chanics, inventors, telegraph operators, 
and teachers of navigatlon. 


— Since the great library at Alexandria 
was burned, Egypt has had no great col- 
lection of books. Now, however, the 
Khedive is searching the mosques and 
monasteries of his dominions for manu- 
scripts to form a library at Cairo. He is 


said to have obtained thirty different 
manuscripts of the Koran, and among 
them one computed to be one thousand 
one hundred and fifty years old. 


Since the Fire. 


A fine water-color drawing of the interior of the 
‘clothing-house of Messrs. Macullar, Williams & 
Parker, of this city, recently placed on exhibition 
in the counting-room of the store, must create no 
little astenishment in those unfamiliar with the 
vast extent of the building and its business. The 
most careless observer is at once struck with the 
importance of its internal resources so vividly and 
accurately portrayed, and wonders how it happens 
he has been in ignorance so long. The drawing 
represents each floor from Washington street to 
Hawley street, a depth of two hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet, and numbers five stories in all, In 
this instance the roof has not been lifted for cu- 
rious eyes, but the whole side of the building is 
exposed, giving a clever and proportionate view of 
the interior of each department, from roof to sub- 
cellar, Habituated as the Bostonian may be to 
the elegance of the marble frontage and the mag- 
nificence of the salesroom, he can only realize the 
magnitude and system of the business that fur- 
nishes work to hundreds of people, and him with 
the best of goods at no exorbitant prices, by just 
such a picture, or by personal inspection. But 
rather let him visit each of these departments, to 
appreciate one of the most interesting features in 
Boston trade, and to better understand the enter- 
prise of a firm that has quietly and honorably held 
its own through twenty-eight years’ association. 

Since the great fire, which swept everything 
away Save the indomitable will and energy of the 
proprietors, the utmost perfection of building has 
risen on the old ground, and, for a year now, the 


machinery has been running as smoothly as of 
-yore, As the visitor ascends from story to story, 


that year and a half’s interregnum seems to him an 
ugly dream, though perhaps the courage and pa- 


tience that terrible lesson taught the sufferers was 
worth all it cost them. For, if there is a grain of 
trath in that unhappy old moral concerning the 
sweet uses of adversity, we should say they had 
been proved true to the letter, in their case, at 
least. The public, prone to take things for grant- 
ed, after admiring this new and better building, 
and finding it a pleasant thing to” buy one’s clothes 
in a palace, thinks no more about it, and remains 
ignorant of the main features of the business, sim- 
ply because they are out of sight. We pay the 
public the compliment of believing it would like 
to be informed of how one of the largest and most 
substantial clothing-houses in the world looks with 
the curtain, or, rather, the side of the wall, rolled 
up. The building itself is unsurpassed in beauty, 
in this country, and no European city can 
pit its “shops” against this great emporium, 
fnrnished with every convenience known to mod- 
ern art and building science. The street floor, 
or grand salesroom, is two hundred feet in 
length, and divided by rows of corinthian col- 
umns of fluted ash, Richly-carved staircases 
and counting rooms occupy the centre of the 
floor, which presents throughout the entire length 
a vista of fine architectural effects. The front of 
the store is devoted to the departments of ready- 
made clothing and gentlemen’s furnishing goods. 
Then come the offices and counting-rooms, facing 
on the open “ square,” and separating these depart- 
ments from the rear of the store, where piece 
goods are shown, and orders taken for garments 
to be made by measure. The luxurious comfort of 
the counting-rooms makes a pleasure of business, 
and they might really be considered, in point of 
finish, as an index of the thorough style throughout 
the building, for employer and employe fare alike as 
regards light, warmth, and perfect ventilation ; but 
this is well-known ground, and it is not until one 
reaches the next story that he begins to touch on 
the unknown points of interest. The architectural 
division of the building into two huge towers at the 
second story floods the departments with light, 
and gives a variety of rooms that is bewildering to 
the sight-seer. The second story at the rear con- 
tains the wholesale department for piece goods, 
and a private counting-room. Many a woman 
would consider herself fortunate to possess a bou- 
doir as tasteful and cheerful as this delightful 
rvom. Its furniture is all of ash, matching the 
wood-work, and the carpet is composed of shades 
of green and ash, harmonizing with that beautiful 
wood. A blazing coal fire brightens all this com- 
fort, and aids the cares of business with its bright 
companionship. The visitor, however, has to leave 
this charming way-station on the road to fortune, 
and, opening a door, he finds himself on the iron 
staircase leading from Hawley street to the top- 
most story. Four or five hundred employees pass 
daily up and down this winding and fire-proof stair, 
and we have paid no heed to this little world behind 
that marble wall which covers the very bone and 
sinew of this immense busincss within its splendid 
mask! This little world comes and goes day in 
and day out, and the Washington street pedestrian 
knows nothing of it, save in the results of its la- 
bors. Who runs the vast machine that feeds the 
salesroom below is a mystery unsolvable, except 
one takes the trouble to ascend these winding- 
stairs, and looks into the workshops where gar- 
ments are made to order. No sewing-machines 
are used here, and the aspect iof the girls sitting in 
groups plying their needles is exceptionally pleas- 
ant. Their intelligent faces and nimble fingers 
destroy forever the vision of the overworked sew- 
ing-girl, and it seems to us toil could not be 
lighter or surroundings brighter and healthier. 
The iron bridge connecting these workrooms 
with those for the ready-made work on Washing- 
ton street is one of the curiosities of Modern in- 
vention, It is, of course, fire-proof, and renders 
accidents from that source simply impossible. A 
fire, however, could not occur. Stand-P!pes run 
through each story, and hose at every landi"g would 
flood the building at an instant’s notice. See- 
ing all these enforced precautions, one is inclined 
to laugh at the seething furnaces, after all, as fu- 
tile elements of destruction. The ready-made 
clothing (manufacturing) department occupies the 
two upper stories of the Washington street build- 
ing, each room coneaieng no less than five thou- 
sand square feet, and they exhibit a remarkable 
phase of business capacity and well-trained labor. 
In these workrooms the visitor will not fail to 
moralize, comparing their pure ventilation and 
modern improvements with the dark tales of mis- 
erable homes and starvation prices that have been 
almost inseparable from this branch of the trade. 
Sewing assumes a new interest when its skilled 
labor commands the best of wages. In the dullest 
of times, Macullar, Williams & Parker have never 


reduced the number of their employes, but retained 


them, in the belief that a conscientious and skill- 
ful workwoman was deserving of every such con- 
sideration. In doing so much for the health aud 
convenience of their employés, the firm has set 
an example to all humanity. Many of these girls 
bring their dinners, and <» not have to leave the 
building all day. With a view to this, ovens, pur- 
posely constructed for keeping their food warm, 
were built in the steam furnaces. 

People interested in machinery should not fail 
to look into the engine-room of the steam ele- 
vator ; but machinery and steam-pipes encompass 
one on every side, and hydraulics is a story not to 
be told out of school. Enough that the visitor 
sees with awe, and hears with alarm, this huge 
creature that “goes on forever,” doing its quota 
of work. Leaving the cutting and trimming’ de- 
partments, we ascend to the fourth story, where 
stand .two rows of sewing-machines worked by 
steam. Machine work is only used in such parts 
of the manufactures as experience has proved it to 
be superior to hand labor. 

The girls sit calmly at them, gently holding 
their work while it gallops under the masic 
needles, using no strength, and apparently uncon- 
scious of the din that prevents the unaccustomed 
spectator from even thinking. We fancied we 
knew all about sewing-machines till now; but 
steam is an “ attachment” devoutly to be prayed 
for, if women must sew, and hereafter we shall 
loathe a treadle. Bright-looking girls are finish- 
ing off work in the next room, while others are 
pressing and preparing the pieces for these ma- 
chines, It seems so easy, and so much like play, 
that we are forced to wonder what grievances or 
trials can be hiddeu in this human gathering, 
when its physical interests are so well cared for by 
its employers, If these reflections accompany the 
visitor to this high region, they will not desert 
him when he goes down to the fourth story of the 
Washiugton-street building. 

At the front of the building is situated the white- 
vest room and the cuttting-out room of the ready- 
made clothing department. The firstis a specialty 
of the house, and a gem in its way. The floor is 
polished, the tables and chairs are polished ; the 
lady-like girls, some fifteen in number, are cer- 
tainly polished ; and every article in the room is 
a miracle of freshness and neatness. Summer 
and winter this manufacture of white vests goes 
on, and when one learns that 15,000 of them are 
made there in a year, a faint idea is obtained of 
the popularity of that article of dress through- 
out the country, and the constant employment 
of these girls. The proprietors may well be 
satisfied with this special attraction, for it is a very 
bright little corner of the establishment, and one 
not easily overlooked or forgotten. Descending 
another flight, the visitor reaches the large whole- 
sale department for the exhibition of ready-made 
clothing. It is an elegant room, corresponding in 
architectural style with the spacious store beneath. 
Make no foolish calculations as you see these 
tables and ashen chests loaded with apparel, for a 
season will melt them all away. These thousands 
of coats and trousers are as nothing compared 
with man’s necessity for dress, and they come 
up, are cut down, and wither away in one stern 
giance of fashion. If these manufacturing depart- 
ments are interesting from their wonderful system, 
those below the street are no less so. The base- 
ment is on a level with Hawley street, but declines 
several feet below the Washington-street sidewalk. 
It is an immense department, where the goods are 
received directly from the mauufacturers, and 
where each bale is scanned and measured before 
being cut into pieces for the upstairs consump- 
tion, The sub-cellar would delight any good 
housekeeper, for the same perfection of systematic 
order reigns here as everywhere else. Even the 
catch-all, with its boxes of workroom sweepings is 
“clean enough to eat from.” The well and pump- 
room is a combination of modern science and 
good old-fashioned ways, very gratifying to see in 
a place of this importance. Owing to this well, 
the firm is able to save about 3,000 or 4,000 gal- 
lons of Cochituate water every day, and it fears 
neither drought nor shutting-off in the future, for 
the spring is so high and of such volume, it often 
overflows its basin. Here, also, is the pump for 
the standpipes and the engines belonging to the 
steam-furnaces. Two immense boilers engross 
the remaining space, and with them end the nine- 
teen distinctive departments contained in the 
building. It will be seen by this brief sketch on 
what a large scale the making and selling of 
clothing is carried on, and how superficial one’s 
knowledge must be unless a tour is made of each 
separate room. Bells and speaking-tubes connect 
all the departments, and the night-watchman who 
goes on his rounds every hour has the regularit 
of his visits recorded by an automatic telegrap 
with a terrible wenn | should he neglect his 
duty. Clocks regulated by an automatic time. 
keeper in the basement are conspicuous in 
every room, and the acme of consideration 
for one’s curiosity, to say the least, is reached 
in the dial that marks the way of the wind. 
These are a few of the conveniences attached 
to the building, but the same exact and care- 
ful regard that prompts them controls the mi- 
nutest link in this intricate chain. Macullar, Wil- 
liams & Parker must look with no little pride 
on their position, for they are able to turn, liter- 
ally, their house inside out to the public gaze, and 
send distant friends and customers a capital inte- 
rior view of eve department of their splendid es- 
tablishment.— Jay, ” in Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Massachusetts Teacher, and 
Maine Journal of Education.— 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged intothis, As all these 
have received their respective periodicals until or- 
dered discontinued, we have decided to send Tue 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the New ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
all others should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient. 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this paper. Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country, 


The advertisement of “ The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York,” appearing in 
our advertising columns, is now the largest com- 
pany in the world. Teachers will find it to their 
interest to call at the office of the company and 
make arrangements for soliciting. 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 


**T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.’’ 


Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Your address should not only be distinctly 
written, but fully written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 
your State of the same nameas your own, give the 
County also, 


Remit Money for Subscriptions by post- 
office order, registered letter, or bank draft. It 
only costs five cents for a postal order, and eight 
cents to register a letter. Money so remitted will 
be at our risk, 


Preserve your Papers. — Every subscriber 
should keep a file of the New ENGLAND, It 
will always be found valuable for reference. A 
complete file is always salable, 


When discontinuing remit at the rate of 25 
cents per month for all arrearages, and always al- 
low that one extra copy as a rule will be sent after 
you write, 


Binders.—We have been delayed in receiving 
our Binders, but now have a full supply, and can 
furnish them promptly. 


Postage.—All postage is now prepaid by pub- 
lishers, We make no extra charge to our sub- 
scribers. 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co. Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


‘A DICTIONARY OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With ExpLaNaTorY AND Practica REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. sia 
his Dictionary contains information on every su 
wheal with Tiade and Commerce, and gives the. Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Se 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, — 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all countries, with their 
relative values in United States standards. The Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and I}lustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. b 
This Work should be ed in every School, and ust 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 
One vol., 8vo., pp. 678 Half Russia. Price $6.00. 


(GF Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
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Teachers’ Exchange. 


is department is designed as a medium between 

ositions and parties desiring to employ 

r h. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 50 

= ts for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
pe twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


\a/ ANTED.—By a young lady of experience, a position as 
W ‘irvcher of English branches, Latin, German, Drawing, 
or Oil Painting; the latter preferred. Address “O, N.”’ care 
of N. E. JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 10* 


ANTED.—By a female Teacher who has had eight 
years experience as principal in Intermediate and Gram- 
mar schools in Massachusetts, a situation in a school in Boston 
or vicinity. Highest testimonials. Address APPLICANT, 
Journal of Education office. = 
ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
years’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a semmary, academy, or school. He 


king library, fine micrescope, and illustrative collec- 
has W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


tion. For information apply te 
Providence, R. I. 

ANTED.-A gentleman now holding the position as 
W Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his position if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


Agents Wanted. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engray- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co. 618 Arch St., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,— Mountains in brown, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. 

A rare business chance for men of ability, especiall’ ~ - 
professional men and students. 

From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief of Hayden E xpeduion, 
U. S. Survey of the Territories. " 

“Tt is certainly the best Map of the United States yet 
published. I have had a dozen persons inquire for it, and 
take your address.”’ 

oO. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
73m HARTFORD, Conn. 


Agents Wanted. 


READY Cuampion Book oF THE SEASON. 
FOR The Great South.” 


AG E N TS ’ See specimen pages in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, for November. 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Ill. 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 


The question of properly 
heating and ventilating 
houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a sani- 
tary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 
tinual leakage of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 
impossible to construct 
furnaces of castiron and 
secure impermeability to 
gases. 

[Pat. Mar. 28, 1871.) The many points of su- 
pone in the form of construction, as invented 

vy Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest to 
users of Hot Air Furnaces, will be furnished up- 
on application. 


TEN SIZES BRICK AND PORTABLE. 
Manufactured by LeBOSQUET BROTHERS, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Office and Salesroom, 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


bl CA. 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USE 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthera (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


ONE DOLLAR’S worth of the best School Sizes 
mailed (free) en receipt of 60 CENTS, 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent iraitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
emgire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 


Agents ! Agents! 


EXCELSIOR, 
Sewing Machine Motor! 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 


Can be readily attached to any Sewing Machine; will make 
1500 revolutions per minute without the slightest assistance 
from the operator, except to regulate the speed, stop or start 
t. AGENTS WANTED in every County in the United 
States, towhom a LIBERAL SALARY or COMMISSION 
will be paid and exclusive territory given. PHOTOGRAPH 
and full description of the Motor, with testimonials, terms to 
Agents, &c., will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. Write your 
name and address plain and full. 
EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 

_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
Containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cias- 
Sics, best Books and Mars on ANciENT GroGRAPhY, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PuHILoLoGy; GREEK, 
ATIN, ORIENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLAVIC, and Mis- 
CELLAREOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 

ar se of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
ane Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
ny years’ experience in shes <9 ook Trade, will prove to 


be a most useful and indi ° ; 
cal scholar sad Guide for every 


F. W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
om Porter, 77. University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
sortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Bull gues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

etn of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post 
Le 


age. Agent f 
pal Periodicals. Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi 


9 3m 


JOHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
Bad Signer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and 
ses, Secret Society, Base Ball, Boaging, and Sporting 
8s. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
designs = lowest. Estimates and 
prom attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. oy 


, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles tor lead and slate pencil ‘The standard school sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get} your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and .order what you want at 40 per 
cent. discount. 


SILICATE 


a 
D or SLATE PENCIL. 
Soldat all School ciate Co. 
. Y¥. Sila’ 
— at Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder, 
Patented Feb, 1th, 1871. 


tlandle contains the Ink. Or- Just 
cinary gold or steel pens the thing 
used. Ink entirely un- for 


cer the writer’s,con- wus writers of 


easily 


pen, always realy ior use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
Discount to 


trol; writes 20 a. he every class, and has 
hours, and Be no equal as a pocket 


ceipt of price, 
cealers, 
H. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray St., New Yore& 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS—Cuas. J. McCurpy, LL.D., 
Life Insurance. L: onarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Woouszy, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Hoprrin, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. Farnam, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Berts, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. roth, 1875. 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 


WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. Lecture term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen). Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc, F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; III. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural V. 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didafes for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
‘mation. 

kxpenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
4 special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


GEORGE A. PRINCE & 00, 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States. 


54,000 


Now 1n Usz. 


No other Musical Instrument ever Ubtained the Same 


Popularity. 
Send for Priee Lists. Address, 
9 BUFFALO, N. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
per month. N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address. FRANCIS | 


MAINE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME, 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 


6 Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 


A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 


Applicants te stmiowen must be at least sixteen years of 

age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 

lie schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or.T. B. Srocxwett, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Thorough instruction is here given, FirsT, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the ublic schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching pn branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 


The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 Pp. M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


"SPECIAL NOTICES, 


COLLEGE, 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Address President SMITH, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
Hanover, N. H. 9 6t 


A CARD, 
To Lecture Committees 
and School Principals. 

The Rev. Wm. Louris Wooprurr will deliver his address 
—subject, Education Popularized—which has been pre- 
pared in the interests of sound education and the American 
School system as now perfected. Mr. Woodruff as a lecturer 
needs no recommendation where he has delivered an address 
or lecture, and reference is made to that reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker as warrant for what is herein assumed -Terms 
reasonable, and a liberal deduction made in tavor of Schools 
and Seminaries at Commencement and Reunion. 

Address REV. WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, 
8 Casileton, Rutland County, Vermont. 


& BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C, STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
All of the Educational Publications of Harrgr & 
BroTuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 


LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 

&c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 

B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 

« HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 

Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 

moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 

hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 

| mates and designs furnished. Orders by mail’ receive 
| prompt attention, 


ing satisfactory illumination, without resort to chemical lignt. 


ing catalogues, 50 cents. Address, 


STANDS UNRIVALED. 


It is safe, compact, portable, always ready, easy to ‘use, steady im its action, the only reliable instrament capable of giv- 


With Maxcy’s Trips jet, it gives us the three 


line light, each at its best, with its cost and difficulties reduced to a minimnm, Circulars anc a choice selected list of “ New 
Departure ” Magic Lantern Slides, will be forwarded on application, free. T 


Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to t the best methods current 
among the Sent teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling p Ba (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. eS ements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Arithmetics, 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Originai pas. 


ems, with full discussion and nd explanation of ts jects ap- 


te for an elementary on 
=, has been added with With tables to 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 

que numerous lems of construction, practical 4 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. y 
enable the to master the essentials of the subjects in 
the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford. Willimantic, Webster, 
Beveriy, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Maribore, and a ve ~—_ number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and pe West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 


text books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue | meet 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School F'urniture,|™ 
DESKS and SETTEES, 

121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 
Commissioner of 


Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLADE, 
Buildings, Providence. 


Superintendent of 
A. L. CALDER, 
Chairman of B Committee of Federal Street 


School 


R. S. 
of Public Schools, Bristol, RL 
GEORGE "T. GARDNER, Esq., 
Warren, R. I. 


THOS. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. s 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(for Lead Pencil Use.) Size & by 8 Inches. 


Oe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil's 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six Senda, ant 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
a It will, if properly used, last for 


TThis Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 


of times. 
copy paid,) on receipt of the re- 


price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. RACH. 


No. 1, inches, marking surfaces, .30 
2, +50 
“ “ six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 


ies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 


will” forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 
For introduction, a a" discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


National Normal School, 
LEBANON, Warren 01110 


Statement for the Twentieth Year. 


The past year has been one of unexampled prosperity. 
Enroliment and Exercises. 


The enrollment in the Nineteenth Annual Catalogue will 
exceed 1,700 different pu 

The average term enrollment will be about 575 ; which is 55 
more than given in the Eighteenth Catalogue. 

The wants of this aa attendance are met by over 40 daily 
recitations and drills, of one hour each, besides as many more 
weekly exercises, in Debating, Scientific, and Literary Sections, 
into ‘which the several deoniaaah are divided. 


Boarding and Lodging. 

Twelve boarding houses are owned by the Principal. The 
rooms are comfortably furnished. Only two occupy one 
room. Room rent varies from 50 cents to $1.00 per week. 
Students occupying the Principal’s houses can get board at 
one of his tables or elsewhere. Good table board is furnished 
at $2.00 per week, at more than a dozen places. A livel 
conpenties | keeps the board wholesome and able at all 
of these tables. Board is furnished at some t in town at 
$1.50 per week. : 

Miscellaneous Facts. 


This Institution has four terms of eleven weeks, and one of 
six weeks, in the year; giving only two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in August. 

MS oe person entering at any time can find classes that will 
is wants, from the beginning classes in the common 


branches to the highest branches in the College Course. 
A sufficlent number of Teachers (now eleven in 
branches and five in extra ches) is employed to prevent 


any class eeeny to large; careful attention is to the 
individual wants of every pupil i in every class. og 
Full Employment for Trained Teachers. 
Teachers trained in our methods of Teaching and School 
Management are always in demand, and all whom we com- 
mend are sure to find employment, at from $2 10 $5 per day. 
Pr to the position they are competent to fill. 


giving full particulars will be sent free ae 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported = 
linwood and revised by or under the direction 
Beecher himself. They are considered 


by far 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

@) tj a on Education in Japan, by Prof. 

Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
Students, Native Teachers, The Old 
Physical ‘Training, Female Education, 

4 ae "a ng phy. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. Williams College. 


. L. Raymond, 

(5) Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

(6) The Stua of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

(7 Reform in Prussian — Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union C 

(8) in Amoevion, by Prof. E. Weiss, 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis 
Union College. 

go} Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Homeric 

Gs) Th Problems, e W. 

13 e Tree o owledge, Charles aoe. 

Educatic mal ats 

1 ucatio sycho 

4 tendent S Schoo Ser 


(16) the du 


(19) Ieelandi Willing: Fiske, 
The T. W. Wonfar. 
The Circle Squared, by Alonzo Jackman, 


Universi 
(22) com Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
23 origin of the First The Prof. Huxley. 


4) Force and Matter, 7he £ 

The above articles have dat edt The Colle, 
Courant. The having a limited number of rd 
con forward the same post paid on re- 


taining them, would 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address Frank 
Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. suet 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


opened AN sale of their 
tions in New: England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text- Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following ts of their recent Publications: 


Have recen' 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by colina who have had no special preparation or training 
The course consists of the 


aynthette Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. ) 


Besides the graded course, there will 

Although bu short tine since the ion. of Kriisi’s 
rawing begun, they Any uced into 
the schools of more than one cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part Exercises intended 


The Universal’ School Record. 
By WILLIAM E. BUCK. 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 


Unequaled for Graded Schools, or any School 
in which complete Records of its 
Work are kept. 


Highly commended by Professors Hacar, Orcutt, Wa.- 
Ton, and other leading teachers. Already adopted at Man- 
chester and Nashua, and now on trial at Dover. 

Circular free. Sample copy by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 
Address WM. E. BUCK, Principal of Ash Street School, 
Mancuester, N. H. 9 


oO Rage FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
The success these 
VENTILATORS 

has been complete, and entirely satisfact and cann 

ur patent double-current Ventilators, in use 
one thousand buildings, give 
We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
a and very wg for Sleeping-reoms, Offices, Work- 


Please call or send for Circulars. 
U. 8. VENTILATION Co., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of ve 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full aomh, stamped with name of JouRNAL, 
- $1.2 
In cloth ‘and paper ‘sides, 
Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order, Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


as a companion to the Reader. Part II, 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special R 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 
Harkness’s Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 
Harkness’s Cicere’s_Select Orations. 
This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent c professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in State of the 


tions of every 


ec. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 
Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cernell’s Intermediate Geography. 


Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New ‘Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. . 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


for New E 
Hawley St, Baston. 


Or 


Ws, HensuHaw, 


Agents 
J. S. Haves, Ags 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education 
AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 


Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 
The Conn. School ¥ournal, 


The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
. The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 


And in addition reaching the best class of educators in eve 
rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a ‘most excel- 
ent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 

best families not only in New England, but throughout the 

United States. Unlike the common paper that is glanced 

over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 

bound for future reference. It has mn our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 
First Page. 


Full Page (single insertion), . $85 00 

Space per agate line, 035 

2 insertions, each ° 0 30 

“ « 4 028 

“ “ 8 “ is oO 26 

“ “ “ 13 “ 24 

“ “ “ 26 “ “ fi) 22 

“ “ “ 52 “ 20 

Other Pages. 

re Page (single insertion, ar 
ce te lin . . . 

‘ “ “ “ “ 20 

“ “ . 016 

“ “ “ 36 “ 014 

“ “ . 010 


Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, —— rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 
Cards in Educational Directory. 
lines 1 year, including Paper, 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 


each additional word 2 cents each insertion. 
quent insertions after the first, 2 cents per 


i 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
bey Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions A 
tus F. Ehric, M.D. 
(18) Influence of Geological © on_ the 
| | 
| “ “ “ 35 00 
ord each in- 


